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Through  this  twenty-first  issue 
of  SKYLARK ,  saunter  with  the  ease 
of  a  stroller  in  a  steady  rain. 

As  you  part  the  boughs  of  a  poem 
or  test  the  depths  of  an  essay 
with  your  toe,  remember: 

You  are  a  collector  of  raindrops; 
You  seek  the  grain  of  glistening  leaves. 

In  these  pages,  may  you 
discover  other  leaf-seekers— 
rain-walkers,  just  like  you— 
as  you  wander  along  the  avenues. 
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Chancellor 


|  1 1  am  pleased  to  congratulate  the  staff  of  the  Skylark  on  the  publication  of  its  twenty-first  edition.  Literally  hundreds  of  writers, 
in  a  labor  of  love,  have  written,  torn  up,  refined,  erased,  and  re-refined  their  thoughts  for  inclusion  in  the  Skylark.  The  results  have 
been  impressive.  They,  with  the  several  Skylark  staffs,  have  made  Purdue  Calumet's  literary  magazine  certainly  the  finest  in  the 
Calumet  and  one  of  the  best  nationwide  as  evidenced  by  the  awards  it  has  received. 

With  its  twenty-first  birthday,  the  Skylark  has  reached  its  majority.  At  twenty-one,  the  Skylark  demonstrates  the  maturity  which 
we  all  saw  promised  in  its  youth.  But  as  mature  as  the  Skylark  is  today,  I  hope  its  future  writers  and  staff  remember  that  skylark 
is  also  a  verb.  Please  never  lose  the  youthful  vigor  and  joy  of  life  that  is  so  distinctive  of  you. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  staff  and  writers  of  the  1992  Skylark.  You  have  done  an  excellent  job. 
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Animals  at  Work 


Illustration  by  Amy  Harold 


Words  Cannot  Express 

All  the  astronauts  ever  say 
about  Earth  is  "It's  pretty!" 
Someone  suggested  sending 
a  poet  up  on  the  shuttle,  but 
/  wouldn't  know  what  to  say, 
either. 

The  globe  at  Explorers'  Hall, 
the  largest  unmounted  one 
in  the  world,  eleven  feet 
from  pole  to  pole,  rotates 
suspended  above  a  tiny  pond. 

I  gazed  at  that  planet  of 
aluminum  and  fiberglass,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  think. 

So  I  thought  nothing.  Then 
I  threw  a  penny  in  the  pond 
and  wished  you  live  to  be 
a  hundred. 


We  sit  in  the  weld  truck, 

the  winter  rain  pours  down, 

the  patter  loud  as  rolling  thunder, 

the  cab  of  the  truck 
like  a  hut  with  a  tin  roof. 

The  machinists,  working 
in  the  asphalt  field, 
crowd  together  on  the  dry  side 
of  262  tank. 

They  act  like  cattle 
grouped  under  a  silver  tree. 

Idle, 

they  look  from  side  to  side, 
spending  time, 
seeing  nothing. 

Their  arms  move 
like  swatting  tails 
as  they  talk  and  wait. 

After  the  short  rain, 
they  move  together 
to  the  pump, 

bending  over  it  to  work— 
a  water  trough. 

—Robert  P.  Cooke 
Highland,  Indiana 


The  Cult  of  Scar...! 

Demon  moon!!! 

Demon  Blue...! 

Belcebu!!! 

You  run,  circulate,  throb,  vibrate, 
Blind  me  with  azure  in  my  blood. 

Medicine  man,  wizard,  magician, 
Shaman,  augury,  soothsayer 
Our  blood  runs  into  a  reality 
Or  universe  without  worlds. 


—Joan  Peternel 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
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—Jesus  A.  Gutierrez 
East  Chicago,  Indiana 


Satyr,  1991 


Battle  of  the  Sexes  Explained 

He  gets  testy  and  she  gets  depressed 
So  I  guess  it's  not  erroneous 
To  say  that  relations  between  the  sexes 
Will  always  be  hormoneous 

—Evelyn  Ronco 
Munster ,  Indiana 


green  clutter 

back  of  these  trees, 
oak  and  sumach, 
under  the  russet 
ranging  winds 
of  the  autumn, 
the  clean  blue  skies 
of  the  spring, 
in  this  green  clutter 
of  house, 
lived  a  woman 
whose  life 

was  a  constant  surprise- 

roses  surprised  her, 
climbing  across 
the  blue  trellis 
of  June 

the  sea  wave 
surprised  her, 
breaking  into  rainbow 
on  the  light 
of  the  beach 

the  monarch 
surprised  her, 
perched  orange 
on  the  orange 
of  the  butterfly  weed 

and  today 
I  still  dwell 
in  the  world 
of  her  wonder— 
here 

in  this  green  clutter 
of  house 

—Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond Indiana 


Someone  has  put  a  violin  in  his  room, 

Someone  has  brought  a  bowl  of  fresh  roses, 

But  he  lies  in  cubistic  discomfort, 

Stacked  in  his  own  sensual  analyses. 

The  roses  tempt  him  like  the  tips  of  breasts, 

He  plucks  the  violin  with  an  idle  finger, 
Wonders  how  he  may  lift  the  blocks  of  himself 
And  shape  them  into  skin  and  gleaming  hair. 

His  clothes  look  like  an  Oldenburg  sculpture; 
Stepping  out  of  satire  did  not  help— 

Still  something  grows  roses  in  his  memory. 

The  violin  suggests  a  woman's  body. 

So  he  is  not,  in  fact,  precisely  dead— 

He  can  make  a  fountain  in  a  chamberpot, 

He  can  shake  the  cold  plaster  from  his  socks, 
Or  put  on  his  puffy  clothes  like  a  space  man. 

In  an  adjunct  room  another  turns 
Like  a  huge  fat  bear  in  his  winter  sleep. 

He  dreams  for  the  satyr,  richly  and  secure. 
Those  in  space  suits  love  his  drowsy  burrow, 
The  roses,  violin,  were  sent  by  him 
From  where  he  lay  among  his  sensual  cushions. 

—Charles  Edward  Eaton 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


DEVOTION  TO  DUTY 

by 

Karen  Kavanagh 


XJacing  the  deserted  beach  where 
turquoise-blue  water  meets  stark  white 
sand,  I  felt  alive  again.  When  I  was  a 
mortal,  this  had  been  my  favorite  spot  to 
think;  it  still  is.  I'd  felt  like  a  part  of  this 
beach  then;  now  that  I'm  an  angel,  I  AM 
the  beach. 

We're  made  of  ocean,  sky,  trees,  and 


stars— everything  of  the  universe,  yet 
nothing;  we're  not  affected  by  celestial 
influence,  unlike  Tracy  and  Jeremy. 
Funny,  how  a  constellation  light  years 
away  could  change  a  mortal's  existence. 

While  I  waited  for  my  mentor,  Jonas, 
and  my  associate  guardian  angel, 
Maurice— the  keeper  of  young  Jeremy, 


my  own  charge's  son— I  decided  to  prac¬ 
tice  using  my  wings.  Catching  the  air 
currents,  I  flew  easily,  going  up,  soaring 
higher  and  higher.... I  could  almost  taste 
the  salt  air  upon  my  angelic  smile  as  I 
made  a  swift  turnabout— too  swift— and 
fell  into  a  heap  upon  the  sand. 

Jonas  appeared,  trying  to  smother  a 
laugh.  "Oh,  Ambrose,  my  boy,  it  seems 
you're  having  trouble  with  your  wings! 
Don't  worry,  it  took  me  a  few  assign¬ 
ments,  and  this  is  only  your  second 
one." 

"Yeah,  and  he'll  screw  this  one  up, 
too,"  a  taller,  slightly  darker  figure  re¬ 
torted  as  he  popped  in  beside  us.  His 
bass  voice  echoed  my  failure  across  the 
lonely  beach. 

"Now,  now,  Maurice,  have  a  little 
charity,"  said  the  older  angel  as  he  bent 
to  untangle  me.  "Need  I  remind  you  of 
your  first  few  assignments?"  Maurice 
made  no  further  comments. 

Waving  his  ethereal  arms,  Jonas  re¬ 
placed  the  sunlit  sky  with  a  clear  moon¬ 
less  night.  The  nighttime  sky  glittered 
with  an  ar  ray  of  endless  stars  that  seemed 
to  blink  independently  of  one  another, 
but,  in  reality,  they  formed  patterns  eas¬ 
ily  read  using  our  angelic  talents.  "Show 
Maurice  what  you  showed  me." 

I  fluttered  above  the  two  angels  and 
pointed  to  a  small  X  in  the  sky.  "This  is 
the  Cancer  Constellation  made  of  the 
North  Asellus,  South  Asellus,  and  the 
Praesepe." 

"No  kidding.  I  hope  this  is  leading 
somewhere..."  Maurice  inspected  his 
golden  glow-wings  and  appeared  to  ig¬ 
nore  me,  but  when  he  noticed  Jonas's 
angry  glare,  he  stopped. 

"Within  Cancer's  Praesepe  are  stars 
which  were  first  spotted  at  Jeremy’s 
birth." 

"So?" 

"Two  stars  are  missing!" 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  dark  angel. 

Jonas  snapped  his  fingers,  and  the 
newer  chart  was  superimposed  over  an 
older  one,  showing  the  stars'  absence. 
Don't  you  see  this  means  Tracy  and  Jer¬ 
emy  are  in  danger ?  I  asked  Maurice 
silently. 

I  watched  as  he  smoothed  over  a  few 
golden  feathers  that  had  ruffled  out  of 
place.  "So  there's  two  stars  missing.. .that 
could  mean  anything." 

"Maybe.  But  both  mortals  have  criti¬ 
cal  days  in  their  biorhythmic  cycles." 
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"Biorhythms?  Pah!  What's 
next.. .astrology?  Palmistry?" 

"Well,  since  guardians  can't  touch 
humans,  palmistry  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  and—" 

I  stopped  mid-sentence.  Maurice's 
dusky  skin  had  flushed  two  shades  darker. 
Maurice  turned  his  back  to  me  and 
faced  Jonas;  unfortunately,  I  could  still 
hear  their  conversation. 

"I've  got  a  pregnant  charge,  two  weeks 
overdue.  And  you  want  me  to  believe 
this  garbage?"  asked  Maurice. 

"Just  believe  in  Ambrose.  He's  bright 
and  intuitive.  Quite  unusual  for  a  new 
guardian." 

"I  should  trust  an  angeling?" 

"No,  trust  my  judgment;  I  believe 
Ambrose  is  right,"  said  Jonas.  I  smiled  to 
myself  triumphantly,  but  my  smile  was 
short-lived. 

"I  never  learned  about  trust  on  earth, 
only  prejudice." 

"Your  prejudice  shows." 

"I  don't  have  to  listen,  old  one." 

"Not  even  to  save  a  young  boy's 
life?" 

"Jeremy  is  my  charge,  not  yours  or 
his,"  said  Maurice,  "and  you  know  the 
penalty  for  interference!"  Maurice  raised 
his  head  defiantly,  snapped  his  fingers 
and  disappeared. 

Jonas  stood  there  as  if  he'd  been 
rooted  to  the  spot.  I'll  never  forget  the 
look  upon  his  wrinkled  face.  Jonas's 
ancient  eyes  reflected  a  sadness  deeper 
than  the  ocean.  I  watched  silently  as  he 
turned  and  waved  his  ghostly  arms  once 
more. 

The  twinkling  night  flashed  brightly 
and  went  out,  and  the  day  reappeared. 
But  it  had  changed.  Instead  of  a  cheerful 
sun  casting  sparkles  of  life  across  the 
water,  ominous  clouds  hung  above  the 
gloomy  ocean  swell.  And  on  the  beach 
lay  two  dead  fish,  washed  up  along  the 
shore. 

Angels  don't  have  emotions,  only  a 
memory  of  them;  yet  I  felt  like  crying.  I 
remembered  one  of  my  first  mortals, 
Natalie,  when  she  was  just  a  bundle  of 
peachfuzz  hair  and  baby-powdered  skin. 
I  remembered  guiding  her  anxious  par¬ 
ents  through  fever,  rashes,  and  colic; 
later,  the  dangers  were  chicken  pox, 
skinned  knees,  and  teasing  by  boys.  I'd 
watched  this  pudgy  little  girl,  playing 
with  a  red  ball,  grow  into  a  pretty  teen¬ 
ager  playing  with  drugs.  Natalie  lost. 


I  motioned  for  Jonas  to  follow  me. 
We  popped  in  on  Tracy  as  she  pulled 
Jeremy  out  of  his  bath.  "Oooh,  you're 
getting  to  be  such  a  big  boy  that  Mommie 
can  barely  lift  you." 

"Me,  big  boy!" 

Tracy  toweled  Jeremy  dry  and  kissed 
his  face  and  chubby  hands  repeatedly. 
He  giggled.  As  Tracy  dressed  Jeremy, 
she  spoke  to  him.  "Mommie  wants  you 
to  be  a  good  boy  today.  We  have  lots  of 
things  to  do  for  Daddy's  birthday." 

"Me,  good  boy?" 

"Yes,  you  are!"  Tracy  pulled  up  his 
shirt  and  blew  on  his  fat  belly.  Jeremy 
laughed  at  the  sound,  and  Tracy  smiled. 
Then  she  lifted  her  son  up,  draping  him 
across  her  back.  We  heard  Jeremy  laugh 
as  they  walked  down  the  hall. 

"I  see  the  resemblance  now,"  said 
Jonas. 

"Well,  he  is  her  son." 

"No,  I  meant  she's  what  Natalie 
could've  been." 

We  popped  back  to  the  beach  and 
watched  the  sun  try  to  break  through  the 
somber  sky.  A  single  ray  of  hope  burst 
through  for  a  moment,  then  disappeared. 
"It's  risky  to  watch  mortals  as  they  live, 
we  become  too  attached." 

I  nodded  and  watched  the  breeze, 
stirring  sand  around  us. 

"But  watching  them  is  like  being  alive 
again,"  Jonas  said  with  a  sigh.  The  breeze 
became  wind,  blowing  sand  and  debris 
through  our  insubstantial  bodies. 

"Please  help  me  save  her.  Jeremy  is 
Tracy's  life;  if  he  dies,  she  will  follow."  I 
watched  a  lone  sea-gull  trying  to  fly 
against  the  wind.  I  felt  like  that  sea-bird 
fighting  elements  which  I  couldn't  con¬ 
trol. 

"I  suggest  thatyou  and  Maurice  work 
together  on  this.  Maurice  is  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  but  he's  efficient." 

"Maurice  is  only  interested  in  his 
awards!" 

"Don't  judge  him  too  harshly.  He  lost 
a  favorite  charge  and  vowed  never  to 
care  again.  Jeremy's  the  first  mortal— 
though  Maurice  would  never  admit  it— 
that  he's  cared  about  since  then.  You 
have  more  in  common  than  you  real¬ 
ize." 

"If  we  work  together,  would  he  com¬ 
municate  with  Tracy?"  I  asked. 

"As  her  guardian,  only  you  have  that 
power." 


The  wind  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  begun. 

Before  a  mortal  could  blink  an  eye, 
we  were  in  the  monitoring  room.  A  sea 
of  angels  in  every  color,  shape,  and  size 
sat  before  huge  screens  subdivided  into 
1 2  smaller  ones.  Each  guardian,  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  dozen  charges,  viewed  each 
mortal  simultaneously. 

Guardians  punched  up  episodes  of  a 
charge's  life  to  determine  days  of  jeop¬ 
ardy.  Compared  to  stellar  charts,  nu¬ 
merical  systems,  or  whatever  the  guard¬ 
ian  chose,  these  episodes  might  indicate 
a  perilous  day.  Many  a  mortal  could've 
been  saved,  had  their  guardians  been 
more  watchful. 

Jonas  spotted  Maurice  before  I  did, 
and  we  floated  above  the  guardians  and 
landed  next  to  Maurice's  station.  His 
dark  fingers  flew  gracefully  across  a  se¬ 
ries  of  keys  and  buttons. 

"Is  Diana  well?"  Jonas  asked  Maurice. 

"Okay,  but  the  doctors  are  worried. 
There's  something  unusual  about  her 
baby." 

"They'll  know  more  when  he's  deliv¬ 
ered  this  afternoon.  Now  about  Jer¬ 
emy—" 

"Oh,  yes!  Watch  this,"  Maurice 
laughed  as  he  pushed  his  third  charge's 
replay  button.  "Look!  The  kid  dropped 
an  entire  carton  of  eggs  onto  the  kitchen 
floor.  I'd  say  he's  a  normal  toddler." 

"Just  what  Tracy  needed.  Now  she's 
out  of  eggs."  I  said,  sitting  at  the  open 
monitor  next  to  Maurice,  punching  in 
Tracy's  coordinates.  A  list  of  details  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  top  of  the  screen.  "Let's 
see.. .pick  up  party  platters,  decorate 
house,  bake  Jack's  birthday  cake,  leave 
poolman  a  check." 

As  Tracy  gathered  Jeremy  and  her 
purse  for  the  grocery  trip,  I  reminded  her 
to  leave  the  poolman  a  check  by  the 
back  door.  Tracy  responded  favorably;  I 
was  relieved  that  our  communication 
channel  worked.  I  noticed  that  her  pulse 
raced,  as  she  rushed  out  the  front  door. 
"Maurice,  could  you  tell  Jeremy  to  take 
it  easy  on  his  Mom?" 

"I  can't.  Jeremy  hasn't  developed  a 
conscience  yet." 

"But  I  thought  two-year  olds  were—" 

"—he's  only  15  months." 

"Gee,  he's  big  for  his  age." 

"Yeah,  isn't  he  something?"  Maurice 
beamed  proudly. 
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Despite  her  busy  day,  Tracy  drove 
carefully.  Satisfied  that  they  were  safe 
for  the  moment,  I  turned  my  attention  to 
my  other  charges.  It  took  very  little  time 
to  discover  that  Tracy  was  my  only  mor¬ 
tal  with  a  critical  day.  This  demanded 
personal  attention,  so  popped  into  her 
kitchen. 

Tracy  rushed  to  finish  Jack's  birthday 
cake.  I  could  see  her  energy  and  pa¬ 
tience  were  at  an  end.  After  concluding 
a  phone  call  from  a  very  persistent  sales¬ 
man,  she'd  found  Jeremy,  splattered  with 
chocolate  cake,  and  her  favorite  mixing 
bowl  broken  into  several  large,  gooey 
pieces. 

Soft,  blond  curls  framing  rosy  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes  gave  Jeremy  a  look  of 
cherubic  innocence.  I  tried  to  enter 
Tracy's  thoughts  and  remind  her  how 
toddlers  misbehave,  but  she  shut  me 
out. 

Finding  no  cuts  on  Jeremy,  Tracy 
cleaned  him  up.  Then  brushing  aside  the 
pricks  of  conscience  I'd  given  her,  she 
attached  Jeremy  to  a  "child  leash"  and 
took  him  outside.  The  dog  ran  when  it 
saw  Jeremy.  "Bowser,  come  here,  boy. 
Jeremy  won't  hurt  you." 

"No,  me  good  boy." 

The  dog  cowered,  but  obeyed  its 
master.  "That's  a  good  doggie.  Now  I 
want  you  to  watch  Jeremy  for  a  while." 
Tracy  bribed  Bowser  with  a  bone  and 
kissed  her  son's  cheek  guiltily.  "Jeremy, 
you  be  nice  to  Bowser." 

Tracy  tied  the  leash's  end  to  the  dog¬ 
house  and  left  Jeremy  with  his  favorite 
toy.  Distracted  by  the  pleasant  day,  she 
didn't  notice  that  the  leash  had  dog's 
teeth-marks,  which  I'd  tried  to  point  out 
to  her. 

T racy  entered  the  house  and  watched 
heryoungson  a  moment  while  he  played 
happily  with  his  bright  red  ball.  She 
shrugged  off  the  intuitive  feeling  that  I'd 
touched  her  with  and  resumed  her  work. 

Before  I  tried  to  reason  once  more 
with  Maurice,  I  took  one  last  look  at 
Jeremy.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  it.  The  pool 
gate  stood  open.  And  the  dark  figure  of 
Death  stood  nearby,  beckoning  to  Jer¬ 
emy  to  follow  him. 

Needing  help  immediately,  I  blew  my 
whistle  as  hard  as  I  could.  Maurice 
popped  in,  confused  by  the  unusual 
summons. 

"Now  do  you  doubt  me?"  I  asked 
Maurice. 


His  black  eyes  grew  wide  in  surprise. 
We  flapped  our  wings  at  Bowser  to 
make  him  bark. 

"Did  you  try  intuition?  How  about 
her  conscience?"  Maurice  asked.  We 
flapped  harder. 

"Both,  but  she's  not  listening!  What 
else  can  I  do?"  We  looked  helplessly  on 
as  the  red  ball  bounced  toward's  Death's 
skeletal  finger. 

We  stopped  flapping  because  the 
dog  ignored  us  completely.  "Watchdog. 
Hmmphh!"  Then  Maurice's  face  bright¬ 
ened  a  little. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"There's  one  thing  you  can  do,  but  it's 
dangerous." 

"Name  it." 

"He's  not  your  risk,"  Maurice  re¬ 
minded  me. 

"I'm  doing  this  for  Tracy." 

"Are  these  mortals  worth  it?  You're 
risking  your  soul." 

We  watched  in  horror  as  Jeremy's 
leash  snapped. 

"Tell  me,  please,"  I  begged. 

"We'll  transform  you  into  a  flying  life- 
form  of  your  choice,  but  if  you  fail..." 

"I'll-" 

"—you'll  die  as  that  life-form  and  be 
stuck  in  purgatory  for  centuries." 

I  shuddered  as  I  remembered  the 
hells  of  purgatory;  I  could  almost  hear 
the  recounting  of  my  sins,  reverberating 
off  the  dark,  misty  corridors.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  I  watched  young 
Jeremy  toddle  slowly  across  the  yard, 
following  the  bouncing  ball. 

My  head  flooded  with  memories  of 
Natalie,  as  she'd  grown  from  a  toddler, 
like  Jeremy,  until  her  teens  when  Death 
claimed  her.  I  decided  then  that  Death 
wouldn’t  cheat  us  again. 

"I'll  do  it." 

Maurice  looked  stunned,  but  he  blew 
his  whistle  anyway.  Jonas  appeared  with 
a  host  of  angels,  and  they  began  to  chant 
around  me  as  I  pictured  my  chosen  life- 
form.  The  air  around  me  shimmered, 
and  my  bulky  wings  shrunk  until  they 
were  replaced  with  smaller  iridescent 
ones.  I  felt  a  charge  of  vibrant  energy 
course  through  my  veins  as  I  completed 
my  change  into  a  bee. 

Fragrances  of  various  flowers  wafted 
toward  me,  but  I  ignored  them.  It  felt 
wonderful  to  be  alive  again!  And  I  had 
no  trouble  with  the  new  wings.  Flying 
with  a  joy  I'd  never  known  as  an  angel, 


I  flew  toward  the  screen's  hole  where  I 
could  squeeze  my  tiny  body  through. 

I  buzzed  by  Tracy,  and  she  nearly 
smashed  me  into  their  kitchen  window. 
Look ;  Tracy,  look!  I  risked  purgatory  for 
you  to  look  out  there. 

Tracy  didn't  look.  I  flew  back  to  the 
yard  and  buzzed  their  watchdog  angrily. 
He  barked  loudly.  Tracy  still  didn't  look. 
The  ball  bounced  across  the  pool  deck, 
taunting  Jeremy  to  follow  it.  Jeremy 
followed. 

Thiswastheend.  I'd  run outof choices. 

I  eyed  my  target  carefully  and  flew  in  a 
blur  of  black  and  yellow  straight  into 
poor  Bowser's  nose. 

Shrill  yelps  of  pain  brought  Tracy  out 
to  investigate.  She  was  shocked  to  see 
the  red  ball  floating  in  the  pool.  Having 
lost  my  stinger,  I  fluttered  weakly  to  the 
ground  and  watched  as  Jeremy  reached 
for  the  floating  ball.  Death  smiled  its  feral 
grin  as  it  reached  for  Jeremy,  but  his 
mother  was  quicker.  Tracy  leapt  into  the 
pool  and  caught  Jeremy  as  he  fell  into  it. 

My  last  view  on  earth  was  a  crying 
mother  clinging  to  her  squalling  son  as  if 
she'd  never  let  him  go.  Thousands  of 
pinpricks  of  light  flashed  through  my 
brain,  and  then  there  was  only  darkness. 
My  last  earthly  thought  was  to  answer 
Maurice's  question. 

Yes,  they're  worth  it. 

I  looked  around  me  as  the  darkness 
became  a  strange  rosy  light.  Images  and 
faces  of  past  and  future  swirled  around 
me.  From  the  center  of  my  vertigo, 
multitudes  of  angels  looked  down  at  me. 
But  one  face  stood  out  among  the  crowd. 
Maurice  looked  sadly  upon  me.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  a  tear  trickle  down  his 
dark  face. 

I  should've  listened.  Please  forgive  me. 

I  forgave  him. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  doctors  and  nurses.  Diana 
finally  had  her  baby.  Shrieking  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs,  I  let  the  whole  world  know 
I  was  upset. 

It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  invisible 
caress  of  soft  feathers,  brushing  lightly 
across  my  soul.  A  familiar  bass  voice 
whispered  gently  to  me. 

Don't  worry,  Ambrose,  I'll  guide  you 
safely  back  to  heaven. 

K.  Kavanagh  lives  in  Newhall,  California. 
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On  the  sandy  forepaws  of  the  Irish  Sea , 
A  leek  was  I  born 

And  shamrock-named ,  seaweed-brained , 
And  raised  in  strange  dichotomy 
—Horned  under  Capricorn , 

I  was  struck  by  a  nomad  star. 

From  the  Prelude  to 

The  Sea  Cries  Over  My  Shoulder 

by  Jonathan  Russell 


JONATHAN  RUSSELL 
A  SKYLARK  PRESENTATION 

by 

Henry  White 


O 


n  Monday,  April  6th  of  this  year,  the  distinguished  seafarer-poet,  Jonathan  Russell,  read  from  his  latest  volume  of  poetry 
to  Purdue  Calumet's  students  and  visitors  at  Lawshe  Hall.  His  poetry  has  the  salty  tang  of  his  many  years  at  sea  in  the  British 
Merchant  Marine.  It  tells  of  the  solitude,  the  introspection  of  living  at  sea  and  along  shore,  and  the  grappling  of  the  soul  with  life 
in  elemental  circumstances,  particularly  his  reminiscences  of  having  been  torpedoed  at  sea  on  three  different  occasions  during 
the  Hitler  war. 

Despite  some  grimness  and  grittiness  in  the  readings,  Mr.  Russell's  warm  and  inviting  personality  was  readily  perceived  by  his 
audience.  As  a  result  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  first  annual  SKYLARK  Seminar,  a  second  annual  SKYLARK  Seminar  is 
in  the  planning. 

The  reading  was  at  five  o'clock  PM.  In  the  early  afternoon,  about  a  dozen  SKYLARK  staffers  and  enthusiasts  met  with  Mr.  Russell 
at  the  Student/Faculty  cafeteria  and  dawdled  over  lunch  while  exchanging  anecdotes,  gossip  and  other  tall  tales,  all  in  good  fun. 

Jonathan  Russell's  book  of  poetry  is  entitled  The  Sea  Cries  Over  My  Shoulder,  published  by  the  Christopher  Publishing  House, 
Andover,  MA.  To  sum  up  a  volume  of  poetry  in  the  last  four  lines  of  "Great  Call  of  the  Sea": 


Give  me  the  cries  of  the  gulls 

In  the  land-breezed  brine 

And  I'll  give  you  the  cries  of  the  city — 

The  greed,  the  grime  and  the  crime. 


Unfortunately,  we  landlubbers  who  dwell  in  the  concrete-and-steel  canyons  of  the  city  don't  get  much  opportunity  to  go  to 
sea.  Consequently,  we  must  rely  on  the  energy  and  sensitivity  of  such  as  Jonathan  Russell  to  provide  the  provenance  and  cachet 
of  the  seafarer's  soul.  We  feel  richly  rewarded  for  time  spent  in  reading  such  poetry. 

Since  April  6th,  Mr.  Russell  has  received  a  singular  award  for  his  writing.  He  was  honored  by  England's  Cambridge  University 
by  being  proclaimed  "International  Man  of  the  Year  for  Services  to  Literature."  There  is  no  cash  prize,  but  there  is  recognition 
in  the  form  of  a  parchment  certificate,  which  it  is  a  distinct  honor  to  receive. 


H.  White  lives  in  Crown  Point,  Indiana. 
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Illustration  by  Mary  Smith  Chant 


ccasionally,  we  fell  silent  to  watch 
the  children.  A  boy  and  girl  played  with 
a  dog  in  the  expansive  yard  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  deck.  They  had  a  Frisbee, 
and  each  time  they  threw  it,  the  dog 
made  a  snapping  leap  into  the  air.  Those 
few  times  he  was  successful  the  children 
yelled  with  delight  and  ran  after  him. 
Their  screams  drew  our  attention  to  the 
chase.  When  they  pounced  on  the  dog 
and  wrenched  free  the  toy  and  danced 
like  triumphant  athletes,  we  cheered 
them  on.  Then  we  returned  to  our  con¬ 
versation  and  the  purpose  that  brought 
us  together  again. 

The  emotional  charge  creeping  into 
Marge's  voice  had  alerted  us  to  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Now  she  slid  forward  in  her  chair, 
into  the  full  glare  of  the  July  sun,  and 
said,  "My  marriage  is  finally  over."  Not 
a  blink,  not  a  reaction,  not  a  word  from 
the  rest  of  us.  During  our  past  three 
annual  meetings,  we  had  heard  about 
the  ordeal  of  fights,  counseling  and  trial 
separation.  I,  for  one,  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  the  outcome. 

"I  really  wanted  it  to  work.  Joel  was 
important  to  me,"  she  offered  apolo¬ 
getically.  Expressions  of  importance  were 
catch  phrases  left  over  from  her  counsel¬ 
ing  sessions  where  they  must  have  once 
told  her  to  articulate  her  commitment  to 
the  relationship.  They'd  taken  on  a  hol¬ 
low  ring. 

"You  worked  at  it  a  lot  harder  than  I 
ever  did."  Elaine  spoke  as  our  resident 
expert  on  failed  marriages. 

Marge,  a  department  store  buyer, 
thin  as  a  mannequin,  now  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  career  and  to  losing  weight.  And 
to  her  children.  "They're  the  important 
ones."  Although  her  divorce  was  eight 
months  in  the  past,  I  admired  her  com¬ 
posure.  Three  years  of  struggle  must 
have  prepared  her  for  life  alone.  I  could 
sympathize. 

I  was  currently  living  apart  from  my 
husband.  Strictly  for  business  reasons, 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

by 

Chris  Dubbs 


we  lived  in  different  cities,  I  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  he  in  Chicago.  We  kept  the  phones 
busy  and  piled  up  frequent-flyer  miles. 
"It  intensifies  the  relationship,"  Bill  said 
on  one  of  our  monthly  weekends  to¬ 
gether,  which  we  tried  to  celebrate  like 
mini-vacations,  without  mentioning  prac¬ 
tical  problems  or  misgivings.  Still,  the 
reality  of  that  dreary,  married-but-alone 
half-life  always  waited  to  take  us  back. 

If  we  found  something  disheartening 
in  Marge's  predicament,  it  was  only  a 
momentary  lapse.  Worse  crises  had  aired 
in  our  group  and  been  balanced  with 
celebrations,  too.  Since  high  school,  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago,  we  had  regularly  re¬ 
newed  our  friendship  with  these  gather¬ 
ings.  The  years  in  college,  those  first 
heady  plunges  into  the  work  world,  ro¬ 
mances,  promotions,  marriages,  career 
changes,  kids— we  paraded  them  for  the 
friends  of  our  youth.  Each  annual  install¬ 
ment  fascinated  us  anew— Elaine  having 
her  third  child,  Marlene  returning  to 
college  for  her  MBA— because  in  a  way 
they  had  become  a  yardstick  for  measur¬ 
ing  our  own  personal  and  professional 
lives. 

Gail  had  married  an  optometrist,  built 
this  home  and  bore  the  two  noisy  chil¬ 
dren  with  the  Frisbee.  A  list  of  the 
children's  activities  and  her  own  work 
with  the  PTA  filled  her  account  of  the 
past  year.  Elaine,  a  physical  therapist 
who  liked  to  dispense  financial  advice, 
had  removed  the  aquiline  arch  on  her 
nose  with  cosmetic  surgery.  She  made 
me  touch  it  and  stuck  out  her  face  in 
proud  profile.  I  thought  it  robbed  her  of 
character;  she  said  it  changed  her  per¬ 
sonality.  Marlene,  a  hospital  administra¬ 
tor,  the  only  one  who  had  never  married, 
changed  jobs  since  we  last  met.  She 
coordinated  health  care  for  a  six-county 
region  in  Colorado.  She  took  our  con¬ 
gratulations  with  her  usual  deprecating 
humor.  I  only  complained  of  all  the 
traveling  I  had  to  do  and  saved  my  good 


news  for  later. 

Gail  gathered  dirty  plates  and  took 
them  into  the  house,  me  trailing  behind 
with  the  serving  dishes.  "You  were  tight- 
lipped,"  she  said. 

"When  you  lead  a  boring  life." 

"Everything  OK  with  you  and  Bill?" 

"Still  the  same  arrangement,  with  our 
little  weekends." 

Gail's  smile  wilted,  her  head  at  a  tilt, 
the  way  she  had  always  cast  suspicion 
on  ambiguous  remarks.  She  considered 
herself  very  forthright  about  her  life  and 
felt  betrayed  when  others  were  not  as 
candid.  Alone  among  us,  she  invested 
herself  in  the  domestic  arena.  None 
doubted  that  she  was  the  best  mother, 
the  most  supportive  wife,  that  the  decor 
of  her  house  could  win  awards.  But  she 
envied  our  careers,  she'd  told  us,  and 
sometimes  felt  isolated  and  consumed 
by  chores.  We  half  believed  her.  She 
gave  me  a  tray  of  glasses  to  take  out. 

It  was  our  practice,  when  the  dishes 
were  cleared,  when  we  broke  out  the 
wine  and  got  comfortable,  to  probe 
deeper.  We  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
Joys  and  dissatisfactions,  the  fantasies 
and  doubts,  the  hidden  agendas  and  the 
surreptitious  goings  on,  in  short,  the 
general  emotional  tangle  with  life  and 
love  that  consumed  more  of  our  thoughts 
than  we  would  admit  to  anyone  outside 
this  group. 

Over  the  years,  the  tone  of  our  re¬ 
marks  about  life  had  taken  on  practical 
dimensions:  the  hassles  of  balancing 
work  and  family,  the  wisdom  of  self- 
directed  IRAs,  how  to  transit  a  divorce. 
Ten,  even  five  years  ago,  we  had  com¬ 
plained  about  our  husbands  and  lovers 
with  genuine  distress  and  had  traded 
strategies  for  conducting  relationships. 
"He  never  talks  to  me  about  his  emo¬ 
tions,"  Gail  confided  in  1 982.  The  rest  of 
us  acknowledged  the  commonness  and 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  explained 
how  we  had  confronted  it. 
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Like  scholars,  like  connoisseurs  of  the 
male  beast,  we  debated,  rationalized 
and  held  to  fine  psychological  distinc¬ 
tions.  It  was  invigorating  to  spend  time 
with  these  women.  Each  reunion  was  a 
crash  course  in  maturity,  the  world  sur¬ 
rendering  up  one  more  sampling  of  its 
secret  wisdom. 

An  older  and  wiser  group  gathered 
each  summer.  We  had  reached  our  36th 
year,  except  for  Marlene,  who  had  a 
year  on  all  of  us.  Her  father  had  been  an 
army  officer,  and  with  the  constant  mov¬ 
ing  about  and  switching  schools,  she'd 
fallen  behind.  Her  military  upbringing, 
or  the  extra  year,  gave  her  more  confi¬ 
dence,  straighter  posture  and  a  compul¬ 
sively  level  head,  things  we  all  resented 
to  varying  degrees  because  they  were 
so  pronounced  as  to  seem  affected.  But 
they  no  longer  bothered  us.  Marlene 
was  Marlene. 

In  fact,  it  was  surprising  how  little  in 
life  bothered  us  any  more,  bothered  us, 
that  is,  in  the  same  way  it  had  bothered 
us  in  the  past.  Now  when  someone 
raised  a  problem,  we  were  likely  to  nod 
with  resignation.  Yes,  that's  the  way  life 
is. 

We  were  mature  women  who  had 
forged  a  practical  accommodation  with 
life.  We  took  work  and  its  challenges  in 
stride.  We  tended  to  be  more  accepting 
and  resigned  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
spouses  and  to  the  abiding  laws  of  rela¬ 
tionships.  No  one  loved  in  the  same  way 
they  had  fifteen  years  ago;  no  one  even 
thought  of  love  in  the  same  way.  Love 
was  a  more  manageable,  more  sedate 
phenomenon.  In  fact,  no  one  mentioned 
the  word. 

All  the  while  of  our  visit,  I  had  sat  on 
my  great  surprise,  waiting  for  the  clutter 
to  clear.  For  what  could  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  news  off  the  black  sheep  of  our 
group,  Emily?  Two  years  ago  she  left 
husband  and  career  to  take  up  with  an 
artist.  A  foreigner,  no  less.  No  children's 
lives  to  spoil,  just  a  flourishing  banking 
career,  a  very  fine  condo  in  Venice  and 
the  attendant  pleasures  of  the  good 
life— abandoned  for  love. 


Elaine  heard  about  it  from  Emily's 
sister  and  wrote  us  all.  We'd  had  our 
laughs  at  Emily's  expense.  What  an  im¬ 
pulsive  fool  she  was.  We  were  open- 
minded.  We  understood  the  lure  of  in¬ 
fatuation  and  the  restlessness  that  drove 
women  to  enliven  their  middle  years 
with  affairs.  Hadn't  we  reported  our  own 
in  the  group?  Some  of  us  even  saw  the 
romantic  appeal  of  the  Bohemian  life. 
And,  I  suppose,  deep  down,  we  even 
admired  Emily,  as  we  might  have  cheered 
someone  who  broke  an  unpopular  rule, 
even  as  we  realized  what  a  silly,  futile 
rebellion  it  was. 

I  had  been  to  Europe  that  summer 
and  made  a  point  to  visit  Brussels  where 
Emily  lived.  All  of  us  had  her  address 
from  Christmas  cards,  which  always  pro¬ 
vided  just  enough  information  to  titil¬ 
late:  "We  moved  to  a  new  apartment." 
"Michel  sold  a  painting."  We  shared  the 
opinion  that  poor,  dear  Emily  would,  any 
day  now,  come  to  her  senses  and  return, 
so  that  we  could  salvage  her  experience 
for  the  lessons  it  would  yield. 

"I  went  to  Paris  for  a  trade  show  in 
April,"  I  began  slowly,  still  uncertain 
what  to  tell.  "And  I  had  some  time  left 
over."  They  came  alert  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  "So,  I  went  to  Brussels." 

"You  saw  Emily?"  When  I  nodded, 
their  faces  lit.  So,  I  told  them  about 
meeting  Emily,  almost  exactly  as  it  had 
happened. 

"She  lives  in  a  quaint  apartment  in  a 
block  of  row  houses  left  over  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Really,  they're  almost  that 
old.  I  had  the  sense  of  stepping  back  in 
time.  His  paintings  and  sketches  hung 
everywhere,  the  living  room,  kitchen, 
even  the  bathroom.  He's  big  on  land¬ 
scapes  and  cottages  in  different  sea¬ 
sons,  also  people  doing  simple  chores.  I 
recognized  Emily  in  some  of  them. 

"They  reminded  me  of  the  great  Flem¬ 
ish  masters,  except  that  his  work  was 
less  realistic,  as  though  he  had  tried  to 
graft  the  new  onto  the  old.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  they  weren't  particularly  good. 
Though,  they  seemed  bad  in  a  good 
way."  I  fluttered  my  hand.  "Like  some 


modern  art  where  lack  of  talent  can 
masquerade  for  style.  Or  maybe  I  was 
just  grabbing  for  straws,  because  Emily 
said,  'He's  awfully  good,  don't  you 
think?'  " 

Gail  touched  her  fingers  to  a  cautious 
smile.  "How  sad,"  Marge  said. 

"But  the  worst  moment  was  when 
she  served  tea.  She  brought  out  from  a 
tiny  refrigerator  these  sorry,  brown-spot¬ 
ted  apples  and  a  small  wheel  of  cheese. 

I  saw  her  hands,  and  they  were  all  rough 
and  chapped.  I  wanted  to  shout,  'Enough. 
Go  pack  your  things.  I’m  taking  you 
home.'  Instead,  I  praised  the  ambience 
of  her  home.  I  called  her  simple  furniture 
'honest.'  I  even  found  nice  things  to  say 
about  the  paintings.  But  it  all  came  out  in 
the  stumbling  voice  you  use  when  em¬ 
barrassed  for  a  friend.  It  was  terrible." 

"Did  she  have  any  second  thoughts?" 

"Any  children?" 

"Did  you  get  to  meet  him?" 

"She  had  so  many  questions  about 
my  life  and  what  all  of  you  were  up  to, 
but  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask  her 
much  of  anything.  I  guess  I  just  expected 
the  worst.  There  were  a  lot  of  pauses.  A 
lot  of  nibbling  and  tea  sipping.  She  did 
say  she  worked  as  a  seamstress  in  a 
dress  shop,  and  she  mentioned  little 
regrets— food  that  wasn't  available,  a 
longing  for  family  at  holidays,  the  sort  of 
things  you  might  put  on  a  list  of  annoy¬ 
ances  of  life.  But,  that's  all. 

"Finally,  I  just  blurted  out,  'What  about 
Michel?  How  is  he? 

"  'He’s  fine.'  "When  I  spoke  for  Emily, 
my  voice  captured  more  detachment 
than  had  hers. "  'He  has  a  small  studio  in 
town,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  building  with 
lots  of  natural  light.  "Up  in  the  clouds," 
he  always  says.  It's  got  a  view  over  the 
rooftops  off  towards  Flanders.'  " 

I  didn't  tell  the  group,  but  once  before 
in  my  life,  I  had  seen  the  expression  that 
Emily  wore  during  my  visit.  Not  on  her 
but  on  my  niece.  She  was  twenty-three 
and  had  just  returned  from  her  honey¬ 
moon,  and  we  women  of  the  family  got 
her  alone  for  the  first  time  to  question 
and  tease  her  about  married  life.  The 
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look  might  roughly  be  described  as  bliss¬ 
ful  embarrassment.  She  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  one  delightful  week  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  now  we  accepted  her  into  the 
club.  Something  in  her  eyes  said  she  had 
never  dreamed  it  would  be  this  good, 
and  something  said  that  the  rest  of  us, 
with  our  silly  questions,  didn't  knowhow 
good  it  could  be,  because  her  love  was 
special.  Collectively,  we  had  felt  supe¬ 
rior  to  her  innocence. 

When  Emily  spoke  of  Michel  and  her 
life  in  Brussels,  she  wore  that  look,  and  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  resented  it.  She  did  try 
to  hide  it,  to  avert  her  eyes  and  cover 
with  her  tea  cup  and  to  say  that  really 
they  only  just  scraped  by  because  she 
worked  long  hours  in  the  dress  shop. 


But,  she  was  happy.  I  felt  it  in  the  house 
and  saw  it  in  her  tranquil  expressions. 
And  not  only  happy,  but  confident  in  her 
happiness,  like  that  young  bride  who 
thought  her  life  would  be  lived  in  the 
transports  of  the  honeymoon. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  it," 
Gail  said,  her  face  showing  a  wry  twist. 
She  clinked  an  ice  cube  into  her  glass 
and  refilled  it  with  wine.  The  squealing  of 
the  children  became  audible  again  in  the 
background. 

"A  dressmaker's  shop?"  Marge  shook 
her  head. 

"I'm  surprised  she  wasn't  pregnant. 
He  sounds  like  the  type  that  wants  to 
have  ten  kids,"  Marlene  said. 

Elaine  said,  "Painters  never  make  any 


money  until  they're  dead,"  and  the  rest 
of  us  laughed.  It  was  true  for  all  we  knew, 
and  it  seemed  to  capture  Emily's  predica¬ 
ment.  As  surely  as  hair  turning  grey, 
infatuation  would  surrender  to  doubt, 
and  poverty  would  lose  its  charm.  A 
husband  with  his  head  in  the  clouds 
would  weigh  like  an  anchor  in  later 
years. 

Since  we  felt  comfortable  in  this  as¬ 
sessment,  I  let  the  matter  rest.  I  felt 
rather  noble  keeping  that  happiness  thing 
from  them.  Still,  when  I  had  finished  with 
their  lingering  questions,  I  think  they 
knew  that  she  was  content.  Just  as  I  read 
it  in  Emily,  I  think  they  read  it  in  me. 

C.  Dubbs  lives  in  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania. 


Untitled  Roots 


I  rise;  Dark  compasses  me,  compels  me,  shows  me  compassion 
And  greets  me  gently  with  a  cool  mist 
That  refreshes  me  for  the  new  journey. 

Food  awaits  and  a  woman,  like  the  night 
Is  there  for  me,  sitting  patiently 
To  send  me  out  into  the  far. 

This  Dark  was  not  like  the  others 

For  it  cried  out  to  me,  begging  for  me  to  remain  stationary. 

I  was  a  hunter,  an  eminent 
Hunter  with  an  eye  as  sharp 
As  the  point  of  a  needle. 

Dark  grabs  me,  wrestles  me 

Down,  chains  me;  Now  a  prisoner  of  the  Dark, 

Wake— Underroom,  Underworld,  Hell 
Lay  chained,  a  broken  MAN 
Weakness,  a  horrifying  parasite,  wiggles  inside 
My  broken  soul  that  turns  away  from  a  young  Mandinka  warrior 
To  the  Dark  that  compasses,  compels,  and  greets  me  gently. 

It  refreshes  me  for  my  new  journey  home. 


—La  Dwana  Retie 
West  Side  High  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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o  nee  upon  a  time  in  my  life  I  was  a 
nonconformist.  The  time  was  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  and  quite  a 
number  of  young  idealists  made  the 
same  claim.  How  ironic  that  so  many 
individuals  thought  themselves  to  be 
nonconformists. 

It  was  an  idealistic  age  then  for  some 
people.  Our  government's  involvement 
in  Vietnam  was  the  source  of  much 
disillusionment  and  anger  among  youth. 
We  felt  very  strongly  that  the  war  was 
wrong,  and  we  voiced  our  sentiments  in 
anti-war  demonstrations.  We  marched 
on  Washington  and  on  state  capitols 
and  protested  on  college  campuses  for 
an  end  to  the  unjust  and  immoral  war 
raging  in  Vietnam.  But  not  only  did  we 
rebel  against  the  war,  we  rebelled  against 
the  establishment  and  society  as  well. 
We  felt  deceived  by  our  government, 
and  we  were  distrustful  of  some  people 
over  the  age  of  thirty,  in  particular,  those 
who  represented  the  establishment.  We 
were  opposed  to  the  commercialism  of 
businesses  and  the  materialism  of  the 
elite. 

We  refused  to  conform  to  the  rules, 
laws  and  mores  of  our  government  and 
of  our  society.  Some  of  us  went  back  to 
nature  and  lived  communally  and  self- 
sufficiently  on  farms,  with  Thoreau  as 
our  model.  Those  of  us  who  remained  in 
the  cities  shared  living  quarters  and  mat¬ 
tresses  on  bare  floors  with  friends  and 
casual  acquaintances  alike.  Our  attire — 
the  uniform  of  the  day— consisted  of 
faded,  ragged  and  patched  bell-bottomed 
blue  jeans;  tie-dyed  T-shirts;  bandana 
headbands;  moccasins  or  sandals;  and 


THE  TRANSFORMATION 
FROM  NONCONFORMITY 
TO  CONFORMITY 

by 

Meribeth  Swartz 


lots  of  beads  and  rings.  We  even  wore 
army  fatigues,  but  solely  as  a  show  of 
irreverence  toward  our  country's  milita¬ 
rism.  We  rebelled  against  conformity 
and  called  ourselves  nonconformists. 
Yet  we  did  conform,  but  to  the  newly- 
founded  mores  of  the  counterculture. 

That  was  then— the  era  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  and  idealistic  youth  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago.  What  happened 
to  our  idealism?  Did  our  reaction  to  the 
system  and  our  nontraditional  lifestyles 
truly  fit  the  concept  of  nonconformity?  If 
what  we  experienced  then  was  indeed 
nonconformity,  then  should  it  have  not 
endured  through  the  years?  Obviously, 
looking  around  us,  for  the  majority  of  us, 
it  has  not.  When  did  this  nonconformity 
of  the  youth  of  the  60s  and  70s  become 
the  assumed  conformity  of  those  same 
people  as  adults  today?  While  earlier  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  speaking  for  a 
group  of  people  and  generalizing  about 
our  attitudes  at  a  time  in  our  youth,  now 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  in  addressing 
the  issue  of  nonconformity,  or,  in  my 
case,  conformity  today. 

The  transition  from  the  influence  of 
nonconformity  to  conformity,  in  my  life, 
began  shortly  after  the  1 972  presidential 
election  when  the  hopes  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  of  an  end  to  the  war  were 
quickly  diminished  in  the  landslide  vic¬ 
tory  of  Richard  Nixon  over  liberal,  paci¬ 
fist  George  McGovern,  my  chosen  can¬ 
didate.  After  months  of  fervent  cam- 
paigningforthe  man  who  would  end  the 
war  and  right  the  injustices  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
McGovern  would  win.  His  defeat 


shocked  me  and,  because  the  margin 
was  so  wide,  hurt  me  deeply.  I  had  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  majority  in  this 
country  was  indeed  the  conservative, 
white,  wealthy  and  warmongering  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  In  dealing  with 
McGovern's  loss,  I  had  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  realization  that  Nixon  would 
not  end  the  war,  and  the  four  years  of  his 
administration  ahead  of  us  seemed 
gloomy  at  best.  I  felt  defeated,  and  so  I 
concentrated  on  my  personal  life. 

I  turned  twenty-three  that  November 
and  married  by  year's  end.  I  putaside  the 
idealism  of  my  recent  past  and  became 
serious  about  the  realism  of  earning  a 
living  while  my  husband  earned  a  col¬ 
lege  degree.  I  had  my  future  with  an¬ 
other  person  to  consider.  I  had  a  job— in 
a  bank,  of  all  places,  working  for  the 
establishment,  a  real  contradiction  to 
my  beliefs.  It  was  a  job,  nonetheless,  and 
jobs  were  hard  to  come  by.  While  work¬ 
ing  there,  I  felt  I  led  a  double  life- 
weekdays  I  was  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  weekends  I  rebelled  against  it.  I 
felt  uncomfortable  in  this  position;  I  felt 
I  was  a  hypocrite. 

After  McGovern's  loss,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  circumstances  and  gradu¬ 
ally  drifted  away  from  politics.  With  the 
different  priorities  that  come  with  mar¬ 
riage,  working  at  the  bank  took  on  new 
meaning.  Whereas  before,  my  working 
there  meant  it  would  suffice  until  some¬ 
thing  better  came  along,  now  my  earn¬ 
ings  went  into  household  expenses  for 
two  people,  and  my  working  was  vital. 
The  more  I  got  away  from  political  activ¬ 
ism,  the  more  comfortable  I  felt  working 
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at  the  bank.  Not  that  I  liked  working 
there,  but  I  saw  it  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
that  end  being  a  roof  over  our  heads  and 
food  on  the  table.  The  more  comfort¬ 
able  I  was  in  my  position  of  wage  earner, 
the  more  tolerant  I  became  with  the 
system.  The  more  tolerant  I  was,  the 
more  content  I  seemed  to  become,  prac¬ 
tically  to  the  point  of  apathy.  Of  course, 
this  is  all  in  retrospect.  It  was  a  gradual 
evolution,  and  I  was  only  vaguely  aware, 
at  the  time,  of  changes  in  my  scope. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  role  of  conformity  in  my  life,  I 
find  that  living  in  contentment  with,  or  at 
least  in  tolerance  of,  the  system  is  much 
easier  than  living  with  dissension,  which 
can  be  stressful,  frustrating,  and,  if  one  is 
not  totally  committed  to  the  cause  at 
hand,  even  nonproductive.  Commitment 
is  a  key  word  here.  I  have  found  that  I 
have  only  so  much  energy  to  put  into 
one  commitment  or,  at  the  very  most,  a 
few  commitments  at  a  time.  Three  years 
after  we  married,  my  husband  and  I  had 
our  first  daughter,  and  within  six  years, 
we  had  two  more.  Bringing  children  into 
the  world  and  assuming  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  their  upbringings  requires  utmost 
commitment.  So,  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  rearing  my  daughters,  I  have  been 
understandably  more  committed  to  my 
personal  life  than  to  societal  or  political 
concerns. 

This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  I 
have  no  interest  in  issues  such  as  civil 
rights  and  gun  control.  On  most  currrent 
issues,  I  have  taken  a  stand,  if  not  pub¬ 
licly,  then  privately.  Just  ask  me  how  I 
feel  about  the  abortion  issue.  Or  how  I 
feltaboutour  involvementin  the  Persian 
Gulf  last  year.  Now,  that  was  a  concern 
over  which,  had  the  war  continued,  I  was 
nearly  ready  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
protest.  What  kept  me  from  doing  so 
was  a  lack  of  energy,  which  over  the  past 
four  years  has  been  divided,  and  not  by 
any  means  equally,  among  my  family, 
my  studies,  and  my  part-time  job.  I  have 
had  very  little  energy  left  over  for  other 
concerns.  But  if  the  war  had  escalated,  I 
think  I  would  have  found  some  reserves 
of  energy  somewhere,  for  I  was  totally 
opposed  to  our  involvement,  and,  in 
light  of  the  influence  the  press  and  the 


schools  had  over  my  daughters,  that 
involvement  was  affecting  my  personal 
life  and  the  lives  of  my  family. 

At  this  point  in  my  life,  with  my  cur¬ 
rent  priorities  what  they  are,  it  would 
take  something  very  drastic  to  affect  me 
very  personally  so  as  to  actively  involve 
me  in  an  issue.  For  example,  I  feel  that 
our  drunk  driving  laws  should  be  much 
stricter  than  they  are.  As  strongly  as  I  feel 
about  this  issue,  I  am  not  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  a  campaign  to  change  the 
laws.  However,  if  one  of  my  family  mem¬ 
bers  lost  his  or  her  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
drunken  driver,  I  see  myself  very  angry 
and  very  motivated  to  make  the  effort  to 
get  those  changes.  I  would  most  likely 
find  the  necessary  energy.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  I  admit,  that  it  would  take  a  per¬ 
sonal  tragedy  to  motivate  me  so.  And  I 
realize,  too,  that  my  involvement  in  a 
cause  such  as  this  would  not  make  me  a 
nonconformist. 


If  it  seems  as  though  I  am  translating 
activism  into  nonconformity,  I  am,  for  I 
feel  that  as  long  as  I  accept  the  system 
the  way  it  is  and  do  nothing  about 
changing  it,  I  am  conforming  to  its  laws. 
I  equate  conformity  with  contentment 
or,  at  least,  tolerance  and  I  equate  non¬ 
conformity  with  dissention  and  resis¬ 
tance.  I  believe  a  nonconformist  is  one 
who  does  as  Henry  David  Thoreau  en¬ 
couraged  us  to  do:  practice  civil  disobe¬ 
dience.  While  my  philosophical  beliefs 
and  political  leanings  are  extremely  lib¬ 
eral,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  I  accept  and 
obey  the  rules  of  my  government,  I  am 
a  conformist.  And  until  I  am  so  angered, 
frustrated,  or  otherwise  motivated— 
again— to  the  point  of  not  only  feeling 
the  need  but  finding  the  energy,  as  well, 
to  make  reforms,  I  will  continue  to  be  a 
conformist. 

M.  Swartz  lives  in  Valparaiso ,  Indiana. 
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THE  ROUSING  OF  A  DORMANT  WOMAN 

by 

Helen  Szymanski 


LL  he  impact  of  Women's  Studies  has  crept  up  on  me.  I  realized  the  state  of  dormancy  I  was  in  as  I  was  introduced  to  Abigail 
Adams,  Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimke,  Lucy  Stone,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott,  SojournerTruth,  Maya  Angelou,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gillman,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Kate  Chopin  and  Maxine  Hong  Kingston,  among  others.  Their  intellectual,  emotional  and 
spiritual  strengths  have  transcended  time  to  all  women.  These  women  have  responded  to  diverse  environments,  circumstances 
and  adversities  with  great  courage  and  dignity  which  they  have  expressed  through  their  actions  and  writings. 

Slowly,  surely,  I  became  aware  of  the  similarities  between  these  wonderful  women  and  me,  similar  feelings  of  love,  anxiety, 
hope,  sorrow,  joy,  confusion,  faith  and  peace,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  our  intelligence,  determination  and  spirit.  We  also 
were  raised  in  the  tradition  that  children,  particularly  female  children,  were  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Ultimately  though,  each 
of  these  women,  in  her  own  way,  has  found  a  way  to  speak  out  and  to  be  heard.  I,  too,  am  finding  my  way  to  be  heard.  The 
wonderfully  human  women  I  have  encountered  through  history  and  literature  have  helped  me  to  understand  myself.  They  have 
shown  me  that  through  hard  work,  determination  and  persistence,  I  can  overcome  future  obstacles  as  I  pursue  the  world  of 
possibilities  that  lie  ahead  of  me. 

Before  my  encounter  with  Women's  Studies,  I  felt  uncomfortable  with  women  because  somehow  we  were  all  competitors 
for  that  elusive  something.  The  women  of  history  and  literature  helped  me  to  comprehend  my  place  alongside  all  women,  and 
my  feelings  of  competition  with  them  have  been  replaced  by  feelings  of  kinship  and  warmth.  I  can  feel  myself  slowly  changing 
because  now  I  can  truly  enjoy  the  companionship  and  friendship  of  women. 

The  impact  of  Women's  Studies  has  opened  me  to  a  world  of  possibilities  for  my  future.  This  field  has  freed  me  to  understand 
myself  as  I  take  my  place  among  women.  This  impact  on  my  life  has  not  ended,  it  has  just  begun. 

Helen  Szymanski  lives  in  Lansing,  Illinois. 
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July  15,  1943 


"Chop  up  that  wood,  split  kindling,  too. 
Bring  water  from  the  spring. 

Don't  waste  your  time,  you  won't  fool  me, 
I  never  miss  a  thing. 

"Your  lunch  is  on  the  back  porch  shelf, 

But  don't  you  eat  a  bite 

Until  you  have  your  work  half-done. 

We'll  be  back  home  'fore  night." 

My  Daddy— my  step-mother,  too, 

They're  going  into  town. 

I  hate  them!  Oh,  I  hate  them  so! 

He  yelled— she  wore  a  frown. 

I  did  the  dishes,  hung  the  wash, 

Chopped  wood  and  kindling,  too. 

I  was  so  hungry  that  I  ate 
As  fast  as  I  could  chew. 

The  little  saucer  that  they  left, 

It  held  so  little  food 
I  felt  that  I  was  starving  still. 

Imagination  brewed. 

Wild  walnuts  from  Kentucky's  woods 
We'd  gathered  in  the  fall. 

And  we  stored  them  in  the  attic. 

I  hoped  I  wouldn't  fall. 

I  climbed  up  on  the  back  porch  roof, 

Over  the  window  sill. 

The  walnuts  were  in  burlap  bags. 

I  quickly  ate  my  fill. 

I  thoughtlessly  threw  out  the  hulls 
Which  fell  down  to  the  ground. 

I  didn’t  think  to  pick  them  up 
And  so,  of  course  she  found 

Those  tell-tale  scattered  walnut  hulls 
While  walking  through  the  yard. 

She  flew  into  a  vicious  rage 
Her  voice  was  flat  and  hard. 

"You  got  into  my  nuts  today!" 

Screamed  like  an  old  fishwife. 

"I'll  whup  you  with  a  hic'ry  switch 
'Thin  a  inch  o'  yore  life! 


"Ah'm  jest  too  tired  tonight,  and  now 
Ah  want  to  go  to  bed. 

You'll  git  whupped  in  the  mornin', 

You'll  git  it  good,"  she  said. 

Just  fifteen  years  and  three  days  old - 

I'd  had  enough  abuse. 

I  was  tired  of  being  hungry 
And  there  was  no  excuse 

To  work  me,  starve  me,  whip  me,  too. 

I  hated  that  mean  witch. 

I'd  run  away!  I'd  not  be  there 
To  take  her  hic'ry  switch. 

At  ten  o'clock  their  light  went  out, 

I  watched  behind  the  door. 

I  stood  there  till  they'd  gone  to  sleep, 
Just  what  I'd  waited  for. 

My  two  old  dresses,  almost  rags 
Rolled  in  a  bundle  tight. 

I  tiptoed  softly  to  the  door, 

Crept  out  into  the  night. 

With  every  step,  with  quickened  breath, 
Exhilarated  now. 

I  marched  along  the  country  road, 

I'd  find  a  job  somehow. 

The  full  moon  rose  high  in  the  sky. 
Though  tired,  I  still  walked  on. 

The  miles  piled  up  throughout  the  night. 
I  walked  till  nearly  dawn. 

I  was  so  tired  I  had  to  sleep, 

The  woods  sang  lullabies. 

I  slept  until  the  morning  sun 
Shone  brightly  in  my  eyes. 

And  I  awoke  deep  in  the  woods 
Still  many  miles  to  flee! 

Excitement  pushed  fatigue  away. 

I'm  free!  At  last  I'm  free! 

—Laura  Ruben 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Scuba  Diver 

I'm  alone  in  eerie  midnight's  forbidden  depths, 
out  of  my  element,  scared  of  a  drowning  death 
in  frolicking  bubbles  of  my  precious  breath. 

I'm  out  for  moon  snails,  diving  a  black  lagoon 
awash  with  Portuguese  Devils'  purple  balloons, 
and  kick  flippers  to  avoid  their  killing  festoons. 
Goggle-eyed,  lamplit,  rubber  encased,  I  peer 
entranced;  umbrella  jellyfish  and  colorful-queer 
to  and  fro  fishes  I  touch  randomly  without  fear. 

Then  it  comes!  SHARK!  Ancient  creation,  a  danger 
out  for  lunch,  it  circles  me,  a  predatory  stranger 
from  eel-infested  coral,  an  intrepid  lone  ranger. 

I  try  to  match  its  tapering  spindle-shaped  speed, 
oscillating  to  outwit  its  open-mouthed  greed. 

But  I  am  what  its  prehistoric  hunger  needs! 
Spreading  sneering  smiles,  weedily  entwined, 
it  shows  remarkable  intent,  the  awesome  kind 
fishes  have  who  need  to  eat  each  other.  My  mind 
quakes!  I  feel  in  my  mouth  my  dry-tied  tongue 
bleed  as  if  caught  by  a  barbed  hook  strung 
from  a  boat  floating  heedlessly  above,  and  hung 
in  a  Kafka  uncertainty  far  below  a  wet  sky. 

I  face  my  surrealistic  foe,  not  wanting  to  die, 
pretend  superiority  of  species,  and  swim  right  by. 

—Olga  Grush 
Naperville,  Illinois 

Elysium 

the  old  woman,  her  hair 

the  sun-shone  white  of  snow, 

a  left-over  smile  of  girlhood 

tucked  in  the  curve 

of  her  wrinkles, 

waters  plants  each  morning 

along  the  edge  of  her  1890  porch 

her  eyes  are  old  stars 

faint  in  the  dawning  sky, 

her  hands  are  the  tremble 

of  butterflies  in  summer  wind, 

petunias,  salvia,  geranium 

make  a  small  paradise  for  her  feet 

each  summer,  before  the  wither 
of  her  house,  in  the  winter 
of  her  age, 
she  waters  flowers 
of  her  brave  Elysium 


The  Abandoned  House 

I  am  moving  away 
from  my  house.  My 
face  turned  from 
happy  to  sad.  I  am 
leaving  my  childhood 
for  a  new  beginning. 

—Gilbert  Almanzar,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Butch 

He  lived  with  two  aunts 
and  from  beneath  his  clothes 
floated  the  dark  smell  of  cloudy 
water  where  cut  flowers  are  left  too  long. 

He  taught  me  how  to  catch  bees 

with  wide-necked  jars, 

how  to  hide  my  shadow 

as  I  walked  up  to  a  flower 

and  waited  as  the  drone  tilted  back 

before  clamping  up  underneath  with  the  lid. 

Sometimes  I  could  see  a  fine  explosion 

as  pollen  rattled  glass. 

That  was  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  universe, 

the  clear,  curving  cage  that  holds  us 
dizzy  and  working. 

But  my  fear  was  of  dropping  the  jar, 
of  the  thick  body  with  its  fertile  legs 
flying  frantically  at  my  face. 

I  knew  they  died  once  they  stung: 
their  willingness 
made  me  clutch 

the  jar  with  both  hands  to  my  chest 
where  it  buzzed  like  a  second  heart. 

—Richard  Zabransky 
River  Forest,  Illinois 


—Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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BOBBY  MOSS 

by 

Althea  E.  Rhodes 


t  was  a  hot  June  day  and  the  creek 
water  felt  like  smooth  silk  on  my  skin.  I'd 
worked  in  the  garden  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  all  morning  and  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  rediscovering  thefarm.  It  had  been 
three  years  since  I'd  been  back  for  a  visit, 
and  it  was  a  little  disappointing  to  con¬ 
front  a  ten-year-old's  memories  with  thir¬ 
teen-year-old  eyes.  Everything  was  some¬ 
how  smaller  and  dirtier  than  I  remem¬ 
bered.  Except  the  creek. 

I  stood  on  its  banks  eyeing  the  clear 
cool  water  for  all  of  ten  seconds  before 
pulling  off  all  rjiy  clothes  and  diving  in. 
For  the  most  part,  the  creek  wasn't  very 
deep,  but  at  this  point  it  formed  a  pool 
that  came  just  to  my  waist.  At  ten,  it  had 
come  to  just  below  my  armpits,  but  even 
that  setback  hadn't  bothered  me.  I  had 
splashed  and  played,  diving  and  stirring 
up  the  muddy  bottom  until  the  water 
was  murky  brown.  Then  I  floated  on  my 
back,  loving  the  serenity  of  floating  nude 
while  the  trees  overhead  filtered  out  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  But  my  peace  didn't  last 
long. 

"Hey,”  a  voice  shouted.  "That  looks 
like  fun!" 

I  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  water, 
trying  to  regain  my  footing;  then  I  stared 
with  horror  at  a  boy  my  age  standing  on 
the  creek  bank,  pulling  off  his  shorts  and 
underwear  so  he  could  jump  right  in  the 
middle  of  my  pool.  "Stop!"  I  screamed, 
scrunching  down,  arms  frantically  trying 
to  cover  all  the  places  the  muddy  water 
already  hid,  not  that  it  would  have  mat¬ 
tered  all  that  much  if  the  water  had  still 
been  crystal  clear.  I  was  a  very  skinny 
thirteen.  My  new  friend  Monica  had 
already  had  her  period  and  had  devel¬ 
oped  breasts.  To  my  disgust,  I  didn't  look 
all  that  different  from  when  I  was  ten, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  I  ever 
would. 

The  object  of  my  fury  stood  calmly  in 
the  middle  of  the  pool,  arms  crossed  on 
his  chest.  I  couldn't  tear  my  eyes  away 


from  the  spot  where  the  muddy  water 
lapped  just  below  his  navel.  "Geez,"  he 
was  saying,  "what's  the  big  deal?  It's  hot. 
I  didn't  thinkyou'd  mind  if  a  fella  jumped 
in  to  cool  himself  off." 

I  kept  staring  at  the  spot  where  the 
water  lapped  at  his  stomach,  afraid  I 
would  see  something,  terrified  that  it 
would  change  my  life  forever  if  I  did.  I 
wondered  briefly  if  my  life  was  already 
changed,  simply  by  being  in  the  same 
pool  with  him.  I  forced  myself  to  look 
him  in  the  eye.  "I  don't  know  about  you, 
but  where  I  come  from  girls  and  boys 
don't  swim  naked  together."  When  he 
only  stared  at  me,  a  horrible  thought 
crossed  my  mind:  'Oh,  no,  he  doesn't 
know  I'm  a  girl!'  I  felt  my  cheeks  grow 
hot  with  shame  and  tears  crowded  my 
eyes. 

"Girls  are  so  weird,"  he  finally  said. 
"Look,  I  have  a  lot  of  sisters  and  we  go 
skinny-dipping  all  the  time.  It's  no  big 
deal."  He  scooted  down  in  the  water  so 
that  his  eyes  were  on  the  same  level  as 
mine.  "You  were  in  here  naked,  so  it 
only  seemed  fair  for  me  to  be  naked, 
too.  Besides,  I  didn't  want  to  get  my 
shorts  wet." 

His  logic  sounded  good,  but  some¬ 
thing  about  it  bothered  me.  And  yet,  I 
felt  my  lips  stretching  into  an  imitation  of 
his  wide  grin.  "Still,"  I  said,  "I  don't  know 
you.  I  think  I  should  get  out.  Would  you 
please  turn  around?" 

He  cupped  his  hand  and  splashed 
water  in  my  face.  "I'll  think  about  it,"  he 
said. 

I  backed  up  slowly,  putting  some 
distance  between  us.  "Just  do  it,"  I 
insisted. 

He  splashed  me  again,  then  stood 
and  turned  his  back.  I  backed  out  of  the 
pool  toward  the  safety  of  the  bushes  and 
my  clothes.  "Don't  you  peek,  neither!"  I 
warned  when  I  stood  dripping  on  the 
bank.  He  started  to  turn  and  I  squealed, 
hiding  behind  the  bushes.  He  just  laughed 


and  I  frantically  jerked  my  clothes  on, 
frustrated  when  my  underwear  refused 
to  be  pulled  up  my  wet  legs  without 
rolling.  The  next  hurdle  was  my  blouse, 
which  refused  to  be  pulled  down  over 
my  shoulders.  Finally,  I  was  dressed;  I 
smoothed  my  clothes  as  best  I  could  and 
looked  out;  he  was  still  standing  with  his 
back  to  me  and  I  felt  a  stab  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I  squeezed  the  water  out  of  my  hair 
and  considered  running  for  it,  but  I  went 
to  sit  on  a  boulder  near  the  creek  bank 
instead.  "You  can  move  now,"  I  said, 
grinning. 

He  immediately  jumped  and  dived 
into  the  water,  and  I  stared  horrified  at 
his  smooth  bottom.  I  squealed  again, 
and  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hands, 
spreading  my  fingers  so  I  could  peek  out 
between  them.  When  he  resurfaced,  he 
was  right  beneath  me  in  the  water,  with 
only  his  head  and  shoulders  showing. 
"The  water's  great,"  he  said.  "You 
should've  stayed  in." 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  don't  think  so,"  I 
said.  "I  don't  even  know  who  you  are." 

"Bobby  Moss."  He  grinned.  "Who 
are  you?" 

I  couldn't  help  grinning  back.  "Laura 
Adams."  I'd  overhead  my  grandmother 
tell  my  mother  about  Bobby,  or  his 
family,  at  least.  His  father  had  moved 
him,  his  mother  and  six  brothers  and 
sisters  here  two  years  ago.  Then  his 
father  had  disappeared  after  a  few 
months  of  hard  drinking.  His  family  was 
renting  the  old  Wately  farm,  and  evi¬ 
dently  was  having  a  tough  time  of  it.  At 
first,  the  neighbors  had  stayed  away 
from  them  because  they  considered 
Bobby's  father  shiftless.  But  once  the 
family  was  on  its  own,  some  of  the 
people  had  pitched  in  to  help.  I  knew  my 
grandpa  had  put  in  a  garden  for  them 
last  year,  and  helped  again  this  year.  My 
grandmother  had  said  something  about 
their  having  loose  morals,  but  that  they 
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were  still  God's  children.  I  decided  that 
meant  it  was  all  right  for  me  to  be  friends 
with  him. 

"You  just  move  here?"  he  asked. 
"Does  Mike  Lawrence  know  you're  in 
his  creek?" 

"He's  my  grandfather/'  I  said.  "I'm 
just  visiting." 

Bobby  bobbed  backwards  in  the 
water.  "So,  why  haven't  I  seen  you  be¬ 
fore?" 

"My  dad's  in  the  Air  Force  and  we've 
been  in  Alaska  for  three  years.  He's 
stationed  in  Chicago  now,  so  Mom  and 
I  took  the  train  down.  She's  going  back 
next  week,  but  I  might  stay." 

Bobby  stood  up  in  the  water,  then  fell 
into  it  face  first.  He  came  up  right  be¬ 
neath  me  again.  "I  hope  so,"  he  said. 

I  stayed  with  my  grandparents  until 
mid-August,  and  Bobby  and  I  managed 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  together 
almost  every  day.  His  mother  had  a  job 
downtown  and  he  and  his  two  older 
brothers  worked  for  several  farmers  in 
the  area,  helping  take  up  hay  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  At  first,  I  wore  my 
bathing  suit  under  my  clothes  all  the 
time,  but  Bobby  invariably  swam  naked 
and,  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  so  did  I.  We 
were  buddies,  friends,  and  we  laughed 
and  played  the  summer  away.  My  grand¬ 
parents  thought  I  was  spending  most  of 
my  time  with  his  sister  Frannie,  who  took 
care  of  the  little  kids,  and  I  did  help  her 
out  until  Bobby  came  by.  Then,  we  were 
off  on  one  of  our  adventures. 

When  summer  came  again,  I  hated 
being  separated  from  Monica,  who  had 
become  my  best  friend,  but  the  lure  of 
Bobby  Moss  brought  me  back  to  my 
grandparents'  farm  and  the  creek.  We 
had  corresponded  irregularly  over  the 
school  year,  and  I  treasured  each  one  of 
his  funny,  misspelled  letters.  I'd  written 
him  when  I'd  be  back  and  asked  him  to 
meet  me  at  the  creek  that  afternoon.  I 
was  a  little  nervous  about  it,  and  decided 
to  wear  my  bathing  suit.  Mother  Nature 
had  finally  remembered  me,  and  more 
or  less  made  up  for  her  neglect,  but  I  was 
still  uncomfortable  with  my  new  body. 

This  time  when  I  heard,  "Hey!"  and 
swallowed  a  mouthful  of  creek  water,  it 
was  because  of  my  eagerness  to  see 
him.  He  hit  the  water  with  a  big  splash 
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and  came  up  right  in  front  of  me  with  a 
big  grin.  I  glanced  quickly  at  the  creek 
bank  and  when  I  didn't  see  any  clothes, 

I  glanced  down  at  him.  He'd  jumped  in, 
shorts  and  all  this  time.  But  before  I 
could  think  about  it,  he  pulled  me  into  a 
big  hug.  "Gosh,  I  missed  you!"  he  said. 

"Me,  too,"  I  said,  hugging  him  back. 

I  felt  shy  when  we  pulled  apart.  All  I 
could  do  was  stare  at  him.  Last  year,  his 
round  face,  red  hair,  and  freckles  had 
been  somewhat  reassuring— it  had 
marked  him  as  a  boy  and  I  hadn't  thought 
of  him  in  the  same  light  as  the  movie  and 
rock  stars  I  had  mooned  over.  In  fact,  I 
had  only  briefly  mentioned  him  to  Monica 
and  when  she'd  asked  if  he  was  cute,  I'd 
said,  "Bobby  Moss?  He's  just  a  kid  I 
played  with."  But  now,  he  had  changed. 
I  couldn't  put  my  finger  on  it,  but  he  was 
different. 

"You're  different,"  he  said,  echoing 
my  thoughts  and  pulling  on  my  hair. 

"I  grew  my  hair  out,"  I  said. 

"You  grew  there,  too,"  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  my  chest.  I  felt  my  cheeks 
flame  and  considered  crossing  my  arms 
over  myself,  but  I  resisted  and  just  stood 
there,  letting  him  look  at  me.  When  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  mine,  they  were  seri¬ 
ous,  butthen  he  grinned  and  he  was  just 
Bobby  Moss  again.  "Not  bad,"  he  teased. 

I  smacked  him  on  the  shoulder,  then 
squinted  at  his  chin.  "Is  that  a  whisker?" 
I  asked. 


"Yeah,"  he  said,  pulling  on  it  gently. 
"See  how  long  it  is?" 

"Let  me  see,"  I  said,  catching  it  be¬ 
tween  my  fingers. 

He  jutted  his  chin  out.  "Not  bad, 
huh?"  he  asked,  pulling  it  out  of  my 
grasp. 

I  touched  it  again,  then  without  warn¬ 
ing  yanked  it  out.  He  roared  and  I 
screamed,  trying  to  get  away  from  him. 
Soon,  we  were  playing  in  the  pool  just 
like  we  had  last  summer.  I  did  sneak  a 
peek  at  his  crotch  when  we  finally  climbed 
out  of  the  pool;  his  cutoffs  were  plas¬ 
tered  to  him  and  I  could  see  that  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  who'd  grown. 

We  didn't  make  any  more  references 
to  our  new-found  maturity,  but  I  caught 
Bobby  staring  at  me  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  just  like  I  stared  at  him  when  I 
thought  he  wasn't  looking.  We  spent  as 
much  time  as  we  could  together,  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  heavier  work  load  this 
summer  than  last.  We  went  swimming— 
with  our  clothes  on— and  talked  and 
played  like  we  had  the  year  before,  but 
when  we  held  hands  while  we  walked,  it 
felt  different. 

Then  one  afternoon,  he  met  me  with 
a  frown  on  his  face.  That  was  definitely 
different.  I  could  count  on  one  hand  the 
times  I  saw  Bobby  Moss  frown;  he  al¬ 
ways  had  a  grin  on  his  face.  Instead  of 
jumping  in  the  water  with  me,  he  sat 
down  on  the  creek  bank,  propped  his 
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elbows  on  his  knees  and  put  his  chin  in 
his  hands.  "My  dad's  back,"  he  blurted 
out. 

I  climbedoutofthecreekand  satnext 
to  him.  "Your  dad?"  I  echoed,  reaching 
out  to  touch  his  arm.  Bobby  had  never 
mentioned  his  father  to  me,  or  the  situ¬ 
ation  he'd  left  them  in.  Frannie  men¬ 
tioned  their  father  once  in  passing  when 
she'd  said  that  the  littlest  one,  who'd 
been  born  three  months  after  their 
father'd  left,  looked  like  him. 

"Yeah.  I  guess  he's  been  working  in 
Canada.  He  wants  us  to  go  there  with 
him."  He  freed  one  hand  and  reached 
down  to  hold  mine. 

"What  did  your  mother  say?" 

"Not  much.  She  didn't  tell  us  but  he 
wrote  her  last  month  and  told  her  he  was 
coming  to  get  us.  She  wouldn't  let  him 
stay  last  night,  though.  Told  him  he'd 
have  to  stay  in  town.  I  thinkTom  or  Mark 
would  have  killed  him  if  he'd  tried  to 
stay." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  or  do.  "I'm 
sorry,  Bobby,"  I  whispered,  leaning  my 
head  on  his  shoulder.  He  pulled  his  hand 
out  of  mine  and  slid  his  arm  around  me, 
holding  me  close  to  him.  I  closed  my 
eyes;  if  his  mother  decided  to  go,  I'd 
never  see  him  again.  Tears  slid  out  from 
beneath  my  lids  to  run  down  my  cheeks. 
"Do  you  want  to  go?"  I  asked  softly. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  admitted.  "When 
he  left,  I  hated  him.  But  now,  I  don't 


know.  He's  different.  When  we  came 
here,  he  thought  he  had  a  job  in  the 
mines,  but  when  it  didn't  work  out,  he 
started  drinking,  and  he  used  to  knock  us 
around.  But  now  he's  stone  sober.  He 
told  Mama  he  hasn't  been  drunk  in  over 
a  year.  He  even  bought  a  house  for  us  to 
live  in." 

The  tears  started  coming  a  little  faster. 
"Do  you  think  your  mom  will  decide  to 
go?" 

"Yeah,  I  think  she  will.  She  said  this 
morning  at  breakfast  that  us  kids  needed 
a  father,  especially  us  boys.  We  told  her 
we  didn't  but..."  He  squeezed  tight  for  a 
second,  then  put  his  hand  under  my  chin 
and  made  me  look  up  at  him.  "Don't  cry, 
Laura,"  he  pleaded. 

"I'll  never  see  you  again,"  I  said,  my 
voice  breaking. 

He  lowered  his  forehead  to  mine. 
"Mama  might  say  no,"  he  said,  but 
neither  of  us  believed  it.  "I  have  to  go," 
he  said.  "Mark  said  Mr.  Miller  wants  me 
to  help  him  take  his  pigs  to  the  sale  this 
afternoon."  When  I  just  clutched  at  him, 
he  said,  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow."  He 
grinned,  a  little  more  like  his  old  self. 
"Same  time,  same  place." 

"Okay,"  I  said  and  let  him  go,  but  he'd 
only  gone  a  few  steps  when  I  called  out 
to  him,  "Bobby,  wait." 

"What?"  he  asked,  turning  to  walk 
backwards. 

"If  your  Mama  says  yes,  when  will 


you  go?" 

"He  has  to  be  back  in  Canada  next 
week,  so  probably  this  weekend.  See  ya 
tomorrow!"  He  waved  and  took  off 
running. 

That  afternoon  and  evening  were  the 
longest  and  most  painful  of  my  life. 
When  I  came  back  to  the  house  with  a 
droopy  expression  on  my  face,  my  grand¬ 
mother  felt  my  forehead  and  announced, 
"Too  much  sun.  You'd  better  go  lay 
down  till  supper."  I  nodded  and  numbly 
climbed  the  stairs.  I  couldn't  tell  her  what 
was  wrong;  no  one,  not  even  Monica, 
knew  about  me  and  Bobby.  I  had  kept 
him  my  secret.  And  now  I  couldn't  tell 
anyone  I  was  losing  him. 

I  was  half  afraid  he  wouldn't  be  there 
the  next  day,  but  he  was  waiting  for  me. 
"Let's  swim,"  he  said.  I  pulled  my  blouse 
and  shorts  off  and  he  grabbed  my  hand 
and  we  jumped  in. 

We  played  the  usual  water  games, 
but  it  seemed  different  somehow.  We 
seemed  to  always  be  touching,  never 
getting  very  far  away  from  each  other. 
Finally,  wejuststood  in  the  middleof  the 
pool,  which  barely  covered  our  hips 
now,  with  our  arms  around  each  other's 
waist.  "Remember  last  summer  when 
we  used  to  swim  naked?"  Bobby  asked 
me  softly.  I  nodded.  "Can  I—"  he  put  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders.  "I  want  to  see 
you." 

"You're  leaving,  aren't  you?"  I  asked, 
feeling  numb  inside. 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

I  just  looked  at  him  and  nodded.  He 
pulled  the  straps  of  my  bathing  suit  off 
my  shoulders,  then  down  and  off  my 
arms.  "God,  Laura,"  he  said,  "you're 
really  beautiful."  But  he  made  no  move 
to  touch  me. 

I  pushed  the  suit  off,  throwing  it  to¬ 
ward  the  creek  bank.  Bobby  echoed  my 
actions,  his  eyes  never  leaving  me.  His 
intensity  embarrassed  me,  and  I  sank 
down  beneath  the  water,  then  leaned 
forward  quickly  to  pull  his  feet  out  from 
under  him.  When  we  surfaced  again,  we 
were  both  laughing  and  the  games  were 
on  again. 

Exhausted,  we  finally  pulled  ourselves 
out  of  the  water  and  collapsed  on  the 
cool,  moss-covered  creek  bank.  I  lay 
back  and  put  my  arm  over  my  eyes, 
totally  relaxed;  at  least,  I  was  until  I  felt 
Bobby's  hand  cup  one  of  my  breasts.  My 
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eyes  flew  open  and  I  raised  myself  up  on 
my  elbows. 

"Let  me  touch  you,  Laura,"  he  asked 
softly. 

"I  don't  know,  Bobby,"  I  whispered, 
suddenly  afraid  of  him,  but  even  more 
afraid  of  the  swirling,  urgent  feelings 
inside  me. 

"Please,"  he  pleaded,  his  fingers  mov¬ 
ing  to  my  other  breast,  "I  promise  I  won't 
hurt  you." 

His  eyes  were  dark  and  serious,  no 
longer  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  Bobby 
Moss  I'd  played  childish  games  with.  I 
was  fascinated  by  what  I  saw  there,  and 
I  quietly  lay  back. 

Bobby  lay  down  beside  me  and 
pressed  his  lips  against  mine  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  first  kiss,  but  our  feelings  flared  in 
spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  our  move¬ 
ments.  He  explored  the  secret  parts  of 


my  body  and  encouraged  me  to  explore 
his.  When  I  whispered,  "Bobby,  I  don't 
know  how,"  he  took  my  hand  and 
wrapped  my  fingers  around  himself  and 
showed  me  how  to  move  them  up  and 
down.  I  was  still  scared,  but  the  excite¬ 
ment  far  outweighed  my  fear. 

Bobby  put  his  hand  over  mine.  "Stop 
for  a  minute,"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
He  grabbed  his  soggy  shorts  and  began 
fumbling  in  the  pockets,  saying,  "I  hope 
I  didn't  lose  it." 

"What?"  I  asked.  He  pulled  a  small, 
square  package  out  with  a  look  of  relief. 
"What's  that?" 

"A  rubber,"  he  said.  "My  brother 
gave  it  to  me.  He  said  only  jerks  get  a  girl 
pregnant,  then  leave  them." 

I  knew  next  to  nothing  about  birth 
control,  or  sex  for  that  matter,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  his  knowledge.  Later,  I 


would  remember  his  comment  about 
leaving.  I  watched,  fascinated,  as  he  tore 
the  package  open  and  pulled  it  out, 
carefully  rolling  it  on.  "Now  what?"  I 
asked  when  he  turned  back  to  me,  eyes 
triumphant. 

"Now  you  lay  back,"  he  instructed. 
Fear  momentarily  froze  my  limbs,  but 
when  Bobby  kissed  me  again,  I  willingly 
followed  his  instructions. 

An  intense  stab  of  pain  surprised  me 
and  I  grabbed  two  handfuls  of  mossy 
earth  and  bit  my  lip  to  keep  from  scream¬ 
ing. 

"Are  you  okay?"  Bobby  asked,  hold¬ 
ing  himself  motionless. 

"Is  it  supposed  to  hurt  like  this?"  I 
asked,  blinking  rapidly  to  keep  the  tears 
away. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "My  brother 
didn't  say  anything  about  that." 

The  throbbing  seemed  to  be  subsid¬ 
ing,  and  I  took  a  deep  breath.  "Maybe  it 
will  get  better,"  I  said. 

When  he  moved  again,  it  wasn't  quite 
so  bad.  But  I  was  relieved  when  he 
shuddered  and  collapsed  on  top  of  me. 
I  just  wrapped  my  arms  around  him  and 
held  him,  willing  my  tears  to  dry. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  rolled  off  me, 
then  said,  "Oh,  God,  Laura,  I'm  sorry!  I'm 
so  sorry!" 

He  was  looking  down  at  me  with  a 
horrified  expression  on  his  face.  When  I 
rose  up,  I  saw  the  blood  smeared  on  my 
legs  and  on  him.  "I  hurt  you,"  he  said, 
"and  I  promised  I  wouldn't.  I'm  no  better 
than  my  dad." 

"It's  okay,  Bobby,"  I  said,  lying  back 
weakly.  "It  doesn't  hurt  any  more." 

He  just  shook  his  head  and  pulled  the 
rubber  off,  digging  a  small  hole  and 
burying  it.  Then  he  rinsed  out  his  under¬ 
wear  in  the  creek  and  used  them  to 
clean  the  blood  off  me.  The  coolness  felt 
good,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"Maybe  you  should  sit  in  the  water," 
he  said.  "Let's  go  down  farther  where  it 
isn't  so  muddy."  He  helped  me  up¬ 
stream  to  a  spot  where  the  water  ran 
over  brightly  colored  stones  and  was 
clean  and  clear.  I  willingly  sat  and  leaned 
against  a  fallen  log.  "You  should  clean 
up,  too,"  I  said,  noting  the  blood  stains 
on  him.  He  sat  in  the  water  beside  me 
and  let  the  current  rinse  the  blood  away. 

"I'm  glad  we  did  it,"  I  said.  He  turned 
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his  face  to  me  and  I  put  my  hand  on  his 
cheek.  "I'm  glad  you  were  my  first." 

"I  didn't  want  to  hurt  you,"  he  whis¬ 
pered. 

"I  know,"  I  said. 

He  sighed.  "That's  what  my  dad  told 
Mama  last  night.  That  he  hadn't  meant  to 
hurt  her." 

"What  did  she  say?"  I  asked. 

He  shrugged.  "She  just  looked  at  him, 
and  then  said  we'd  go  with  him.  My 
brothers  were  really  mad.  Tom  said  what 
Dad  needed  was  to  have  his  ass  beat 
and  Mark  agreed.  Dad  said  fine,  if  that 
will  make  you  feel  better,  I  won't  even 
fight  back.  For  a  minute,  I  thought  Tom 
really  was  going  to  hit  him,  but  then  he 
put  his  hand  through  the  wall  instead. 
Then,  him  and  Mark  went  outside  and 
Dad  went  with  them  and  talked  to  them 
for  a  long  time.  When  they  came  in,  they 
decided  we'd  go." 

I  closed  my  eyes  against  fresh  tears. 
"When?"  I  asked. 

"Mama  and  Frannie  are  packing 
everything  now,  so  we'll  probably  leave 
day  after  tomorrow." 

I  wondered  how  my  heart  could  stop 
and  continue  to  beat  at  the  same  time. 
"Will  I  see  you  again?"  I  managed  to  ask. 

Bobby  just  put  his  arm  around  me 
and  held  me  close.  "Yeah,  I'll  meet  you 
here  tomorrow  afternoon."  We  sat 
together  for  a  long  time,  then  Bobby 
helped  me  get  up  and  get  dressed.  He 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  first  field  with 
me,  then  stood  under  the  trees  watching 
while  I  crossed  the  meadow.  I  looked 
back  several  times  and  he  was  there,  but 
when  I  reached  the  tree  line  just  back  of 
the  house,  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  afraid 
I'd  never  see  him  again. 

Late  that  night  I  sat  by  my  bedroom 
window  staring  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  creek.  I  could  just  see  the  far  edge  of 
the  meadow  and  I  sat  up  quickly  when  I 
saw  someone  in  the  moonlight,  heading 
for  the  house.  It  had  to  be  Bobby.  I 
sneaked  down  the  stairs  and  quietly  let 
myself  out  the  kitchen  door,  running 
toward  the  meadow  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Bobby  was  standing  under  the  trees, 
holding  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  one 
hand.  I  slowed  down  as  I  came  closer 
and  stopped  a  couple  of  steps  away. 
"Hi,"  I  said  shyly. 


"Hi,"  he  answered.  We  just  stared  at 
each  other  for  a  few  moments.  "That 
whatyou  usually  wear  to  bed?"  heasked. 

I  looked  down  at  my  short  nightgown 
and  blushed.  "Yeah." 

"It's  pretty."  He  held  out  the  flowers. 
"These  are  for  you." 

I  buried  my  nose  in  them  and  breathed 
deep.  They  grew  in  clusters  along  the 
creek.  I'd  told  Bobby  last  summer  how 
much  I  liked  them. 

"This  is  for  you,  too,"  he  said,  holding 
out  an  envelope.  "It's  my  address  in 
Canada." 

I  slowly  held  out  my  hand  to  accept  it 
from  him,  trying  my  hardest  not  to  cry 
and  failing.  "You're  leaving  early,  aren't 
you?"  I  asked. 


Bobby  nodded.  "At  first  light.  We  got 
everything  done  yesterday  and  Dad  said 
we'd  need  the  time  up  there  more  than 
we  do  here."  He  stepped  closer  and  put 
his  arms  around  me.  "I'll  miss  you,"  he 
whispered,  and  after  giving  me  a  hard 
kiss,  he  turned  and  ran  back  across  the 
field. 

I  watched  him  like  he  had  watched 
me  earlier  that  afternoon,  and  when  he 
disappeared  into  the  tree-line  bordering 
the  creek,  I  turned  and  slowly  made  my 
way  back  to  the  house.  I  stopped  in  the 
kitchen  for  a  tall  jelly  glass  and  filled  it 
with  water  for  my  flowers,  then  climbed 
the  stairs  to  my  bedroom.  I  put  the 
flowers  on  my  nightstand,  then  slipped 
the  note  he'd  written  out  of  its  envelope. 
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In  Bobby's  crooked  handwriting  was  an 
address  in  Canada  with  the  words,  "I 
Love  You,"  scrawled  under  it.  I  slipped 
the  note  under  my  pillow,  and  cried 
myself  to  sleep. 

The  rest  of  my  visit  with  my 
grandparents  was  painful.  They  were 
concerned  when  all  I  wanted  to  do  was 
hang  around  the  farmhouse,  but  if  they 
hadany  idea  why  I  neverwentswimming 
any  more,  they  didn't  say  anything.  I 
went  down  to  the  creek  the  day  Bobby 
left,  thinking  it  would  make  me  feel 
closer  to  him,  but  I  didn't  go  into  the 
water.  I  just  sat  on  the  bank  staring  at  the 
place  where  he'd  buried  the  rubber. 
After  that,  I  just  couldn't  face  the  creek 


any  more. 

Back  home,  I  kept  watching  the  mail, 
waiting  for  a  letter  or  a  postcard  or 
something  from  Bobby.  But,  for  the 
longesttime,  nothingcame.  When  school 
started,  Monica  talked  me  into  signing 
up  for  the  drill  team  and  when  we  were 
both  chosen,  I  kept  busy  enough  that  I 
was  able  to  push  Bobby  to  the  back  of 
my  mind.  Then  later  in  the  spring  I  got  a 
postcard  of  Vancouver.  It  was  rumpled 
and  looked  as  if  someone  had  carried  it 
around  for  a  long  time,  but  there  wasn't 
a  message— nothing,  not  even  a 
signature. 

When  summer  came,  I  had  quite  a 
few  activities  planned,  so  I  only  went  to 


the  farm  for  a  week.  After  I  unpacked,  I 
headed  for  the  creek,  a  small  envelope 
in  my  hand.  Inside  it  were  the  dried 
flowers  Bobby  had  given  me  and  his 
postcard.  I  sat  on  the  same  boulder  I'd 
sat  on  that  first  day  I'd  seen  him  and 
closed  my  eyes.  I  could  almost  hear  our 
laughter,  but  as  I  strained  to  hear  it,  it 
faded  away.  With  a  sigh,  I  crouched 
down  on  the  bank  and  dug  a  hole  where 
we'd  made  love.  I  folded  the  postcard 
and  put  it  at  the  bottom  and  let  the 
flowers  sift  through  my  fingers  to  fall  on 
top  of  it.  "I  love  you,  Bobby  Moss,"  I 
whispered,  gently  pushing  the  sandy  dirt 
over  everything. 

A.  Rhodes  lives  in  W.  Frankfort,  Illinois. 


Liberation 

When  I  once  woke,  a  child, 

at  storms  that  rage  in  the 

night,  I  saw,  in  those  distant  mountains 

a  glacier,  where  lightning  danced 

in  cruel  frustration,  or  so  it  seemed, 

mobility  displayed  before  ice  destined 

to  creeping. 

Often,  now,  older,  in  times 
of  rest  lost  nights,  from  a 
window  gazing  at  cityscapes,  long 
strides  from  mountains  and 
childhood,  the  glacier  so  mocked 
in  vision  returns,  a 
harbinger  of  melancholy. 

Now,  older  still,  home  and 
awake  again,  in  the  dark  in 
a  bed  now  short,  through  teary 
eyes  the  lightning  is  seen  again. 

Cruelty  is  kindness  now,  as  cold 
cold  land  returns  to  life  by 
the  wild  flickering  dance,  melting 
water  free  to  move  again. 

—Greg  Beatty 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Seasons  of  Love 

We  were  innocent  children  trying  to  outdo  the  other, 
In  all  our  countless  snowball  fights. 

And  how  we'd  hurry  through  our  homework, 

To  go  sled  riding  and  gliding  on  cold  winter  nights. 

We  watched  helplessly,  as  condos  filled  the  fields, 
Where  we  used  to  run  and  tease. 

So  many  things  happened  that  spring, 

When  we  vowed  to  love,  honor,  and  please. 

I  can  still  feel  the  breeze  blowing  my  hair, 

As  we  walked  the  boardwalk  and  enjoyed  the  rides. 
We  both  matured  so  much  that  summer; 

To  the  calming  warmth  of  ocean  tides. 

Time  can  change  so  many  things, 

But  not  the  allure  of  autumn  leaves. 

Nor  the  memory 

Of  the  sweater  I  made  you  with  the  uneven  sleeves. 

As  I  packed  our  little  girl, 

Off  to  college  today, 

I  regretfully  realize  just  how  much, 

Our  married  life  has  let  slip  away! 

— M.  J.  Sigafoos 
Brunswick,  Maryland 
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UNFORGETTABLE  CAROL 

by 

Kathleen  A.  Natiello 


N 


ot  long  into  my  first  year  of  col¬ 
lege  one  of  my  professors  handed  out  a 
list  of  places  accepting  volunteers.  "Get 
on  it!"  he  bellowed.  "You'll  need  sixty 
hours  by  the  end  of  the  semester.  It 
counts  for  three-quarters  of  your  grade." 

"Big  sister,"  I  read.  That  job  was 
already  mine.  Drug  abuse,  child  abuse— 
the  list  went  on.  My  father  had  warned 
that  a  degree  in  social  work  would  lead 
me  into  dangerous  back  alleys.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  he  might  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

Nowhere  on  the  list  was  the  word 
orphanage.  Wouldn't  that  be  fulfilling? 
Rereading  my  list,  I  decided  that  working 
with  retarded  children  might  be  equally 
fulfilling.  That  very  day,  I  drove  to  the 
nearest  mental-health  center  listed. 

As  the  doors  to  the  ward  swung  open, 
I  stopped.  The  stench  was  appalling,  and 
children  were  milling  about  chaotically. 
But  I  was  no  quitter.  I  stepped  inside. 

One  child,  a  girl  bordering  on  pu¬ 
berty,  was  completely  naked.  Lowering 


my  eyes,  I  endeavored  to  hide  my  em¬ 
barrassment. 

"Darla,"  my  guide  offered.  "She's  not 
fond  of  clothes.  Keep  your  eye  on  her. 
Never  know  what  she'll  pull." 

"Terrific,"  I  muttered,  watching  warily. 

"Hi!"  came  a  voice  from  another 
area. 


"Hi!"  I  answered,  searching  for  the 
speaker. 

A  small  black  boy  broke  from  a  knot 
of  children  and  hobbled  toward  me  on 
bowed  legs.  I  drew  in  a  breath.  He  was 
deformed!  The  area  around  his  eyes  was 
darkly  discolored  and  swollen,  so  that  he 
stared  at  me  through  upturned  slits.  His 
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head  was  nearly  bald,  except  for  a  few 
matted  tufts,  and  his  stomach  so  horribly 
distended  that  his  arms  and  legs  looked 
like  sticks. 

"What's  your  name?"  I  asked,  squat¬ 
ting  down  and  struggling  to  hold  my 
emotions  in  check.  "Dess-tin,"  he  an¬ 
swered  in  a  soft,  yet  surprisingly  musical 
voice.  I  smiled.  Suddenly,  his  eyes  began 
to  sparkle,  and  he  broke  into  a  chipped¬ 
toothed  grin  that  could  only  be  described 
as  beautiful.  In  the  span  of  that  moment, 
I  came  hopelessly  under  his  spell. 

By  mid-year,  I  had  put  in  triple  the 
time  required  to  make  the  grade  for  my 
class.  Because  of  my  strong  dedication, 
my  immediate  supervisor  requested  I 
apply  for  an  upcoming  opening,  assur¬ 
ing  me  that  the  job  would  be  mine.  I 
accepted.  My  own  schooling  took  a 
back  seat  now,  and  I  dropped  most  of 
my  courses  for  lack  of  adequate  time. 
My  "kids"  were  my  first  priority. 

A  short  year  later,  it  was  announced 
to  the  staff  that  the  children  would  soon 
be  moving  south  to  a  new  housing  and 
schooling  compound.  My  co-workers 
and  I  were  asked  by  those  in  charge 
whether  we  would  be  moving  on  with 
the  kids  or  staying  to  work  with  adults. 
For  me,  there  was  little  choice. 

The  new  center  was  a  huge,  sprawl¬ 
ing  affair,  with  separate  units  that  held 
eight  children  each. There  was  noway  to 
know  in  advance  how  they  would  be 
grouped.  I  worried  that,  in  the  end,  I 
might  lose  all  of  my  original  kids.  In  spite 
of  the  odds,  almost  all  of  the  staff  trailed 
doggedly  behind  their  kids.  Arriving  at 
the  housing  unit  to  which  I  was  assigned, 
I  found  only  Karen— and  seven  others, 
who  were  all  strangers.  Karen  and  I  had 
never  been  particularly  drawn  to  each 
other.  But  now,  we  found  ourselves 
clinging  together  in  the  face  of  change. 

And  Destin!  My  poor  Destin!  He  had 
been  placed  in  a  house  with  no  one  that 
he  had  previously  known.  I  stopped  to 
visit  him  several  times  that  week.  At  first, 
he  was  so  glad  to  see  me  that  he  threw 
himself  into  my  arms.  But  before  the 
week  was  out,  he  was  already  making 
new  friends  and  beginning  to  forget  me. 
The  same  held  true  for  many  of  the 
others  that  I  happened  onto.  It  was 


painful  to  realize  how  easily  I  could  be 
replaced,  but  meanwhile,  my  life  was 
also  taking  new  directions.  As  a  recent 
bride,  I  was  busy  discovering  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  housewife. 

That  first  month,  I  lost  even  Karen 
who  was  shuffled  to  another  home.  The 
house  I  worked  in  continued  to  change 
until  it  seemed  a  dumping  ground  for 
children  impossible  to  place. 

Now,  there  were  two  with  behavioral 
problems.  Two  more  were  severely  au¬ 
tistic.  Finally,  there  were  three  who  were 
blind  and  so  severely  retarded  that  they 
had  to  be  kept  in  walkers  throughout  the 
day.  Anywhere  else,  those  three  might 
have  been  treated  as  vegetables.  Here, 
we  would  teach  them  to  feed  and  dress 
themselves  by  forcing  them  to  take  part 
in  those  activities.  For  the  most  part, 
they  appeared  oblivious  to  our  ministra¬ 
tions,  and  in  time  I  grew  frustrated.  The 
job  had  become  nothing  more  than  an 
exercise  in  patience. 

But  just  when  my  days  had  turned 
into  an  endless,  dreary  procession  of 
duties,  along  came  Carol. 

Carol  was  a  sixteen-year-old  with 
Down  syndrome,  whose  father  had  re¬ 
cently  passed  away.  Her  mother,  need¬ 
ing  to  return  to  work,  was  no  longer  able 
to  care  for  her  alone.  Carol  was  adult¬ 
sized,  possessing  the  strength  of  a  man. 
Also,  she  was  smart,  and  used  to  having 
her  own  way.  She  would  often  end  up 
fighting  with  other  high-level  children. 
Clearly,  she  was  having  trouble  adjust¬ 
ing  to  institutional  life.  But  she  was  used 
to  helping  out  at  home.  In  our  house,  we 
theorized,  she  might  be  a  big  help. 

Carol  arrived  at  shift  change  one  af¬ 
ternoon,  accompanied  by  two  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  center.  She  walked  in  with  all 
the  authority  of  a  boot-camp  drill  instruc¬ 
tor.  Curious,  I  hung  around  after  punch¬ 
ing  out.  Setting  down  her  suitcase,  Carol 
took  charge  of  the  situation.  As  she 
made  her  way  around  the  circle  of  adults, 
she  pumped  each  hand  energetically, 
repeating,  "Hi,  Big-mouf."  Gone  were 
our  sorry  looks  of  boredom.  We  were  all 
immediately  enchanted.  And  I  was  once 
again  in  love. 

The  following  morning  I  found  Carol 
in  a  bedroom,  dressing  one  of  the  blind 


children  before  breakfast.  "Hi,  Big-mouf!" 
she  greeted  me,  glancing  casually  over 
her  shoulder.  'Big  mouth'  was  appar¬ 
ently  what  she  deemed  appropriate  for 
those  in  authority. 

"Carol,  what  are  you  doing?  You 
can’t  just  dress  the  kids.  You  have  to  help 
them  so  that  they  can  learn  to  dress 
themselves." 

Carol  waved  a  hand  in  my  direction 
and  continued  with  her  self-appointed 
task.  "Shu1  up,  Big-mouf!"  she  replied. 

"I  mean  it,  Carol!  There  are  ways  we 
do  things  here.  If  you  want  to  help,  you'll 
have  to  do  it  right." 

Carol  rolled  Suzy  onto  the  bed,  where 
the  child  lay  helpless.  She  then  turned 
away,  crossing  her  arms  stubbornly.  "Like 
this,"  I  showed  her.  Pulling  Suzy  onto  my 
lap,  I  placed  my  hands  over  hers,  forcing 
the  child  to  hold  her  pants  as  I  wrestled 
her  into  them.  Carol  broke  up.  Holding 
her  stomach,  she  fell  backward  onto  the 
bed  and  rolled  with  laughter.  There  was 
a  hoot  from  the  hallway,  where  one  of 
the  aides  stood  watching.  I  laughed 
myself,  thinking  that  perhaps  it  was  Carol, 
after  all,  who  had  the  right  attitude. 

The  following  morning,  Carol  rose 
earlier,  hoping  to  accomplish  her  task 
before  anyone  could  stop  her.  The  battle 
had  just  begun. 

Retreat  was  a  concept  foreign  to 
Carol.  She  persisted  until,  finally,  we 
gave  in.  With  supervision,  she  would  be 
allowed  to  dress  the  blind  children.  And 
indeed  that  left  more  time  each  morning 
for  the  "real"  staff  to  work  with  the 
remaining  four.  I  was  certain,  though, 
that  Carol  had  begun  to  consider  herself 
a  member  of  our  staff.  And  watching  as 
she  dressed  her  charges  proved  a  de¬ 
light.  She  always  held  them  lovingly,  as  a 
mother  would  her  own  children. 

Carol  refused  to  be  treated  as  a  handi¬ 
capped  individual  in  need  of  care.  In¬ 
stead,  she  continued  to  seek  out  small 
duties,  and,  in  general,  made  herself 
invaluable.  In  just  a  short  time,  her  pres¬ 
ence  had  made  our  house  feel  like  a 
home. 

Several  months  later,  she  went  home 
for  a  week's  vacation.  Once  again  the 
house  felt  empty.  I  began  counting  the 
days  until  she  returned. 
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She  arrived  shortly  after  Christmas. 
Between  hugs  and  kisses,  she  managed 
to  display  her  gifts.  Her  initial  excite¬ 
ment,  though,  quickly  wore  off  as  her 
mother  prepared  to  leave.  The  woman 
hugged  her  daughter  sadly  for  one  long 
moment  and  then  hurried  out  the  door. 
Carol  moped  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  I  tried  to  cheer  her  up,  promising  to 
take  her  home  with  me  sometime. 

My  simple  promise  worked  like  a 
balm.  And  eventually,  I  was  able  to  cut 
through  red  tape,  and  we  had  our  day 
together.  With  my  husband  and  another 
couple,  we  went  bowling  and  shopping. 
Finally,  after  dining  out,  we  returned  to 
the  center  exhausted.  "Catty,"  Carol 
called  as  I  headed  out  the  door.  For  a 
moment,  she  appeared  at  a  loss  for 
words.  Then  she  said,  "Bye!"  and  envel¬ 
oped  me  in  a  bone-crushing  hug. 

Previous  to  that  day,  I  believe  Carol 
had  seen  me  only  as  a  special  member 
of  the  staff.  Now,  however,  she  realized 
that  I  had  a  life  of  my  own  going  on.  Each 
day,  she  became  increasingly  jealous  of 
the  hours  I  spent  away  from  the  home. 
One  afternoon  at  shift-change,  I  found 
her  pacing  in  the  kitchen,  anxiously  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  husband's  arrival.  When  his 
knock  finally  came,  she  pulled  the  door 
open,  shouting,  "Go  home,  Big-mouf!" 
and  then  slammed  it  in  his  face.  Carol 
then  lifted  me  up  and  sat  me  atop  the 
kitchen  counter,  ordering,  "You  stay, 
Catty!" 

In  that  instant,  I  was  reminded  of  my 
own  childhood.  During  a  time  when  my 
mother  was  ill,  my  father  had  employed 
a  maid  named  Willie.  Whenever  it  was 
time  for  Willie  to  leave,  her  purse  would 
mysteriously  disappear.  Forever  patient, 
Willie  would  calmly  remind  me  that  she 
had  a  family  of  her  own  that  she  also 
loved.  Regretfully,  I  would  offer  up  the 
purse. 

Now,  climbing  down  from  the 
counter,  I  picked  up  my  purse  and  started 
toward  the  door.  As  a  last  resort,  Carol 
dragged  my  husband  inside.  In  this  way, 
she  kept  everyone  laughing  at  her  antics 
a  few  moments  longer. 


As  months  flew  by,  this  test  of  wills 
became  a  daily  routine.  But  always  the 
clock  prevailed.  I  would  force  my  way  to 
the  door,  insisting,  "I  really  have  to  go 
now." 

"Go  home,  Big-mouf,"  Carol  would 
yell.  And  flushed  with  anger,  she  would 
slam  the  door  behind  us. 

"As  long  as  she  doesn't  hurt  you,"  my 
husband  lectured  me  on  the  way  home 
one  afternoon. 

"Carol  would  never  hurt  me.  We  love 
each  other." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  ended, 
eyeing  my  swollen  stomach. 

"You  worry  too  much,"  I  told  him. 
"Carol  knows  there's  a  baby  in  here.  She 
watches  over  me  like  a  mother  hen." 

"Humph!  A  mother  bear's  more  like 
it."  We  laughed.  "Just  be  careful,"  he 
added. 

But  there  was  no  need  for  caution  or 
concern.  Carol  continued  to  hover  over 
me,  protecting  me  from  mishap  until  my 
eighth  month.  One  day,  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  time  was  running 
out.  Soon,  I  would  need  to  take  my 
maternity  leave.  On  the  last  day,  Carol 
clung  to  me,  weeping  openly.  "Don't 
cry,  Honey.  I'll  be  back." 

"You  no  come  back!"  she  screamed. 

"Of  course  I  will,"  I  reassured  her.  I 
hugged  her  tightly,  kissing  her  cheek, 
then  brushed  away  the  strands  of  hair 
that  clung  to  her  tear-stained  face. 

Somehow  I  made  it  out  the  door. 
Only  then,  did  I  allow  myself  to  cry.  But 
the  next  few  months  were  busy.  I  needed 
to  find  a  cheaper  apartment,  to  get  us 
settled  in  and  ready  for  a  baby.  I  was 
soon  too  busy  to  notice  time  passing. 

Before  I  knew  it,  my  daughter  was 
already  a  month  old.  One  morning  I 
awoke,  dressed  her  in  her  prettiest  outfit 
and  drove  back  to  the  center  for  a  visit. 
Once  there,  I  held  my  baby  out  to  Carol. 
She  turned  away,  refusing  to  touch  the 
baby.  "Don't  you  want  to  hold  her?"  I 
asked.  "You  love  babies." 

"No!"  Carol  responded.  "No  like 
baby!" 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  continuing  to 
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offer  the  baby  as  a  lure.  I  opened  the 
blanketand  wrapped  a  little  hand  around 
my  finger.  It  didn't  work.  Carol  was  not 
impressed.  She  refused  to  even  look  at 
the  baby.  Realizing  that  my  plan  was  not 
working,  I  handed  my  daughter  to  a 
fellow  staff  member.  I  watched  as  she 
carried  her  into  the  kitchen.  Through  the 
doorway  I  listened  to  the  sounds  of 
several  women  cooing.  Suddenly,  some¬ 
thing  heavy  fell  on  my  legs.  I  glanced 
down  at  Carol— she  was  lying  across  my 
lap.  "Me  baby!"  she  said,  and  she  pulled 
my  arms  around  her. 

It  was  so  simple.  All  she  wanted  was 
my  undivided  attention.  And  that  was 
something  I  could  no  longer  give.  Soon, 
it  was  time  to  take  my  baby  home. 

"Go  home!"  Carol  yelled  at  me  by 
the  door.  "You  no  come  back!"  I  reached 
out  one  arm  to  hold  her,  but  she  pulled 
away,  retreating  to  a  place  inside  her¬ 
self.  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  repeat  the 
lie  I  had  unwittingly  told  three  months 
earlier.  I  would  no  longer  be  returning, 
and  now  I  knew  it.  There  were  different 
responsibilities  now,  and  Carol  had 
known  that  long  before  I  had. 

"I  love  you,"  I  said,  holding  tight  to 
my  daughter. 

"Shu'  up,  Big-mouf!"  she  answered, 
pushing  me  through  the  doorway.  With 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
closed  the  door  in  my  face. 

"I'll  never  forget  you,  Carol,"  I  whis¬ 
pered  to  myself.  I  was  distraught.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  truly  understood  the 
feeling  of  rejection.  I  stared  vacantly  at 
the  cold  afternoon  sky.  Halfway  home  I 
realized  that  I  was  praying.  I  prayed  that 
Carol— like  others  who  had  touched  my 
heart  before— would  forget.  And,  more¬ 
over,  that  God  would  send  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  me— someone  to  love  and  watch 
over  this  special  child  who  remains  till 
this  day— unforgettable. 


K.  Natiello  lives  in  Griffith,  Indiana. 
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(Freely  adapted  from  the  Italian  of 
Giovanni  Pascoli) 

The  spaces  of  day  are  gemlike,  so  pure  the  cool  glare 
That  you  taste  the  frosted  apples 
And  smell  their  vivid  coldness 
Within  the  living  air. 

But  the  brambles  are  dry,  and  sticklike  shoots 
Trace  the  sky  with  branches; 

The  frozen  earth  sounds  hollow 
Beneath  your  tramping  boots. 

Then  all  grows  silent,  except,  from  the  meadow, 

The  wind's  distant  hush, 

The  leaves'  fragile  falling — 

Cold  summer  of  the  dead. 

—Robert  L.  Selig 
Chicago ,  Illinois 


The  Point  of  Poetry 

Gramma  saved  us  from  the  storm 
by  burning  blessed  palm  leaves, 
carrying  the  ashes  on  a  shovel 
around  the  house.  Praying 
in  every  room— the  same  prayer— 
she  stayed  the  crashes  and  flares 
on  the  other  side  of  the  windows. 

Today  the  storm  damage  includes 
a  pumpkin  blown  against  a  wall 
like  the  head  of  some  soldier, 
like  that  part  of  my  life 
shattered  by  the  snipers  hiding 
the  other  side  of  my  biography. 

Bewildered,  I  rhyme  ashes  with 
pumpkins  and  get  the  wind  in 
gusts— ghosts?  They  urge  me  to 
steadfastness  even  to  the  edge 
of  doom,  push  me  toward  a  light 
I  know  is  there  somewhere  in 
silence,  shove  me— home. 


Ice-Blue  Edge 

You  hear  lingering 
winter  wind  bite 
blood-browned  branches 
like  a  hungry  rodent 
gnawing  on  field  corn. 

A  full  pin  oak 
shrugs  under  stiff 
fall  finery— but  stays 
wary  of  slipping 
on  soft-selling  spring. 

Needling  green  competition 
with  an  ice-blue  edge, 
the  spruce  cuts  itself 
into  a  sharp  soliloquy. 

And  by  now  you're  cruising 
by  a  caravan  of  cottonwood, 
alert  to  the  amber  of  arches. 

But  you  don't  assess  this 
fretwork  of  folk  art— 
merely  listen  to  the  sighs 
of  slower  seasonings. 

You  and  March  trees. 

—Pamela  Hunter 
Hammond,  Indiana 


—Joan  Peternel 
Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 
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[Fjrom  the  attic  Laura  climbed  out 
onto  the  widow's  walk,  around  the  cu¬ 
pola,  then  up  to  the  peak  of  the  roof; 
from  there  she  could  see  the  lights  of  the 
town,  and  the  lake,  and  above  her  the 
night  sky  like  a  great,  black  bowl,  cup¬ 
ping  the  earth,  pressing  the  dense,  clear 
air  and  holding  in  place  each  tree  and 
house  and  sleeping  dog,  each  car  on  the 
turnpike,  each  hair  on  her  head. 

She  settled  on  the  cusp  of  the  roof  to 
smoke,  her  legs  dangling  like  a  child's. 
She  almost  laughed,  thinking  of  how  her 


END  OF  SUMMER 

by 

Julie  Demboski 

husband  would  berate  her,  not  for  the 
damage  to  her  body,  but  for  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  fire,  for  the  expense  of  a  pack  a  day 
for  the  past  nineteen  years. 

At  the  thought  of  Kurt  she  felt  this 
house,  that  was  his  and  had  been  his 
father's  and  grandfather's,  heave  and 
sigh  with  the  rhythm  of  his  sleep,  as  if  the 
walls  were  his  skin,  the  rooms  chambers 
of  his  heart,  the  doorways  pulsing  open 
and  closed  with  a  flow  of  time,  of 
memory. 

She  felt  an  odd  thrill  imagining  that 


she  might  be  shrugged  from  the  roof  by 
the  stirring  of  so  many  ghosts:  her  sleep¬ 
ing  husband  observed  by  himself  at 
twelve,  stubborn  and  self-assured,  clasp¬ 
ing  a  tennis  racket;  at  twenty,  tough- 
jawed  and  fresh,  newly  married  and 
plunging  into  law  school  two  years  ahead 
of  his  peers;  cool  at  thirty,  teaching  their 
only  child  to  sail  in  the  same  red  catch  in 
which  he  had  learned  to  sail,  each  glance 
and  move  telling  the  girl  in  the  boat  and 
the  woman  on  the  beach  what  a  disap¬ 
pointment  they  were  to  him.  Their  daugh- 
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ter,  Deidre,  was  like  him:  tow-headed, 
arrogant,  smart;  but  she  could  never  be 
a  son,  her  only  failing. 

Easing  her  weight  to  one  side,  careful 
not  to  touch  her  cigarette  to  the  shingles, 
Laura  pulled  a  single  airline  ticket  from 
the  back  pocket  of  her  jeans.  This  one¬ 
way  ticket  to  Rome  was  her  answer  to 
things.  It  seemed  right  that  her  escape 
should  be  to  a  place  where  it's  always 
summer.  She  hated  marking  the  sea¬ 
sons,  hated  the  irreversible  changes;  she 
hated  to  think  that  life  would  move  on 
without  her  consent. 

Laura  and  Kurt  met  at  a  Dartmouth 
mixer,  on  a  night  so  cold  delicate  ice 
crystals  hugged  the  windowpanes.  She 
was  sixteen  but  looked  older;  she’d  come 
with  her  cousin  and  a  carload  of  her 
cousin's  Mount  Holyoke  sorority  sisters. 
It  was  1969  but  Vietnam  protests  and 
LSD  and  free  love  had  no  place  in  this 
darkened  house  from  another  age,  with 
its  shabbily  elegant,  overstuffed  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  old  phonograph,  on  which 
the  house  mother  played  her  favorites: 
Nat  King  Cole,  Gershwin,  and  Ellington. 

She  had  seen  him  watching  her  from 
across  the  room.  He  was  slender  and 
blond  and  his  eyes  had  an  almost  tan¬ 
gible  roughness  as  they  lingered  over 
the  clefts  and  hollows  and  soft  depres¬ 
sions  of  her  body.  Finally  he  approached 
her,  told  her  she  was  beautiful,  offered 
her  a  beer  smuggled  in  by  his  fraternity 
brothers. 

Come  away  with  me,  Kurt  had  teased, 
touching  the  sweating  brown  glass  bottle 
to  her  wrist  when  she  extended  her 
hand.  His  gaze  had  been  direct  and 
clear. 

Where  would  you  take  me?  she  asked, 
smiling,  flushed,  warm. 

Leaning  close,  he  whispered,  "To  my 
mountain  aerie."  He  handed  her  the 
beer,  then  gently  ran  his  finger  along  the 
smooth  line  of  her  jaw,  touched  the 
pearl  at  her  throat,  and  drew  her  life  into 
the  vortex  of  his  own. 

What  had  she  wanted,  all  those  years 
ago?  Thinking  back  to  that  winter  of 
courtship,  she  remembered  everything 


in  terms  of  temperature.  They  went  to 
football  games,  where  Kurt's  cool,  dry 
hand  would  rest,  beneath  the  plaid  car 
blanket,  on  her  knee.  It  would  creep  in 
and  let  a  current  of  chill  air  into  the  shell 
of  warmth  she  had  made  around  herself. 
After  the  game,  Kurt  would  press  her 
body  against  his  own  as  they  sat  in  the 
car,  just  before  she  ran  up  the  walk  and 
into  her  parents'  house.  Kurt's  hands 
would  be  under  her  sweater  and  brush¬ 
ing  across  the  curve  of  her  breasts  and 
pressing  her  back,  the  flesh  along  her 
ribs,  her  jutting  shoulder  blades  ("sharp 
little  angel  wings,"  he  called  them  once), 
and  always,  just  as  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  warmth  building  between  them, 
Kurt  would  break  away,  or  lift  her  sweater 
and  let  the  cold  in,  or  do  something 
selfish  and  slightly  crude,  and  the  feeling 
would  be  gone. 

They  married,  quite  suddenly,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  She  thought  now,  that 
they'd  been  happy  when  Kurt  was  in  law 
school.  He'd  made  her  feel  safe.  She 
liked  the  certainty  that  he  would  make 
even  the  smallest  decision  (veal  for  din¬ 
ner,  pearls  with  the  blue  dress).  After 
years  of  cooking  her  own  meals  and 
doing  her  own  laundry,  of  lying  in  bed 
and  listening  for  the  sound  of  one  of  her 
alcoholic  parents  falling  down  the  nar¬ 
row  stairs  (a  sound  that  never  came), 
Kurt's  orderly  universe  was  a  relief. 

They  took  a  two-room  apartment  over 
Beeker's  Hardware,  and  came  to  this 
house  every  week  for  Sunday  dinner; 
Kurt's  parents  were  still  alive,  then.  Laura 
remembered  most  vividly  being  served 
gin  and  tonic  by  Kurt's  father,  Alex,  as 
they  sat  on  the  big,  wrap-around  porch 
and  looked  out  at  the  lake.  Kurt's  mother, 
also  named  Laura,  never  sat  with  them 
before  dinner;  she  was  always  working 
in  the  kitchen.  Every  Sunday,  she'd  wave 
away  her  daughter-in-law's  offers  of  help 
with  a  tight  smile  and  a  "No,  dear,  this  is 
my  job." 

So  Laura  would  sit  and  watch  the 
loons  gliding  across  the  lake.  Kurt  and 
Alex  would  talk;  once  she'd  tried  to  join 
in,  but  Alex  had  cut  her  off:  "Freshen 


your  drink,  little  lady?"  She'd  looked  to 
Kurt  for  support,  but  he'd  avoided  her 
eyes,  exasperation  etched  across  his 
face.  Laura  never  again  tried  to  become 
part  of  those  Sunday  dinners.  She  sat 
very  still,  and  learned  to  be  nearly  invis¬ 
ible. 

With  the  passing  of  time  Laura  had 
begun  to  feel  as  if  she  were  attending  a 
perpetual  cocktail  party,  Kurt  always  at 
her  elbow,  hissing  instructions  into  her 
ear  ("Here's  your  drink,  Laura;  now, 
circulate,  and  don't  forget  to  smile." 
"Go  fix  your  mascara;  it's  a  mess.  And 
keep  your  voice  down!"  "Here's  your 
coat.  Say  goodnight  and  I'll  drive  us 
home.").  Her  husband  treated  her  as  if 
she  were  a  little  drunk,  ora  littledim.The 
voice  in  her  head  had  been  too  loud, 
through  the  nineteen  years  of  their  mar¬ 
riage:  too  loud  with  her  loneliness,  with 
her  unreasoned  resistance  to  his  ambi¬ 
tions  (mostly  political),  and  now  with 
panic  at  the  newly  discovered  cancer 
that  ate,  painlessly,  at  her  lungs. 

She  had  watched  their  daughter 
Deidre  from  a  distance,  as  if  she  were  a 
stranger.  The  child  had  never  stopped 
trying  to  please  her  father:  straight  A's; 
tennis  team  (and  Country  Club  junior 
champion  for  the  last  three  summers); 
she'd  even  won  the  end-of-summer  re¬ 
gatta  this  year.  (At  seventeen  she  beat 
men  twice  her  age,  sailing  the  red  catch.) 
Always,  though,  reflected  back  to  her 
from  the  eyes  of  her  father,  there  re¬ 
mained  a  hint  of  disapproval,  as  if  her 
actions,  the  fervor  and  single-mindedness 
with  which  she  approached  everything, 
meant  nothing,  in  the  end. 

Laura  stood  and  felt  a  cool  breeze  at 
her  back;  it  cleansed  her  of  the  desire  for 
one  last  cigarette.  Suddenly  the  ticket  in 
her  hand  seemed  a  foolish  solution,  after 
all. 

Looking  down,  she  could  imagine 
leaping  out  (no  passive  fall,  like  an  ob¬ 
ject,  but  the  decisive  springing  forward 
of  a  jungle  cat,  every  muscle  straining 
and  sure),  could  imagine  being  cush¬ 
ioned  by  the  air,  her  arms  spread  in 
benediction  to  the  house  and  her  sleep- 
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ing  husband,  her  heart  lifting  as  her  body 
fell;  but  she  could  not  imagine  the  im¬ 
pact. 

She  tried  to  hear  the  dull  thud  of  flesh 
and  bone  meeting  the  flagstone  walk 
below,  but  all  she  heard  was  her  own 
voice,  at  the  moment  before  impact, 
wailing  a  cringing  and  insincere  apol¬ 
ogy.  Laura  saw  herself,  shapeless  in  her 
fall,  and  her  daughter  Deidre,  steadfast 
and  blank  in  her  youthful  surety. 

It  was  not  the  act  that  would  harden 
the  sweet  face  of  her  child,  the  child  she 
had  rocked  and  nursed  and  loved,  of 
whose  love  she  had  always  been  unsure. 
Laura  knew  Deidre  would  be  hardened 
by  the  selfishness  of  it,  by  the  pleading 
cadence  that  insists  this  event  cannot  be 
avoided:  I  can't  stand  living;  I  must  sleep, 
undisturbed;  my  loneliness  has  become 
a  cancer;  you'll  understand,  won'tyou,  if 
I  love  myself  more  than  you? 

Laura  remembered  herself  as  a  child: 
solitary,  quiet,  and  somehow  awkward; 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  seeds  of  her  adult 
self  came  forward  in  startling  relief. 

One  warm  September  day  when 
Laura  was  nine  she  tagged  along  with 
her  older  sister,  Janie,  and  a  group  of  her 
sister's  friends,  when  they  went  to  a 
deserted,  water-filled  quarry,  to  swim. 
The  water  was  green  and  cold,  and  their 
shouts  and  laughter  took  on  an  eerie, 
three-dimensional  quality  as  they  trav¬ 
eled  across  the  pool  and  were  reflected 
back  to  them  from  the  sheer,  blank- 
white  cliffs. 

Janie  had  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
highest  cliff.  Laura  remembered  sunlight 
falling  in  planes  along  her  sister's  long 
legs,  across  her  flat  stomach  and  the 
curve  of  her  throat  and  along  her  thick, 
dark,  shining  hair,  her  fine  mouth  smil¬ 
ing,  taking  the  dare  to  jump.  She  had 
turned  to  Laura,  her  slender  arms  a 
bower  for  wild,  vine-heavy  purple  flow¬ 
ers  that  Jimmy  had  given  her,  blond, 
arrogant  Jimmy  who  dared  her  to  jump, 
and  she  said,  "Hold  these  for  me,  will 
you,  'till  I  get  back?" 

Then,  in  one  motion,  Janie  had  turned 
and  dived.  For  an  instant  she  seemed  to 
hang  even  with  the  top  of  the  cliff;  she 


jack-knifed,  cleanly,  and  just  as  the 
smooth  arrow  of  her  body  began  to  fall, 
Laura  called  out,  "Wait!" 

Janie  entered  the  water  with  her  head 
tucked  a  little  too  tightly.  The  fine  bones 
of  her  neck  snapped  and  she  sank,  limbs 
spiralling  through  the  deep  green  water. 

After  the  funeral,  Laura  had  wan¬ 
dered  from  room  to  room,  unnoticed. 
There  had  been  a  sudden  frost  the  night 
before,  and  it  showed  in  the  diffuse  light 
that  filled  the  rooms,  in  the  way  the 
leaves  rustled,  newly  brittle,  in  the  trees, 
in  the  way  the  mourners,  in  their  somber 
colors,  leaned  in  upon  themselves,  curv¬ 
ing  their  bodies  protectively  against  the 
bitter  air,  curving  their  bones  to  shield 
their  hearts. 

Laura  didn't  think  about  her  sister;  she 
noticed  only  the  emptiness  of  the  places 
she  had  been.  It  seemed  that  everyone 
walked  around  the  chairs  where  Janie 
liked  to  perch,  or  stepped  without  con¬ 
sciously  doing  so  away  from  the  places 
Janie  most  often  had  stood:  before  the 
hall  mirror,  in  front  of  the  stove,  at  the 
living  room  window. 

It  had  been  like  that  later,  too.  Laura 
and  her  parents  never  mentioned  Janie, 
but  she  was  always  there,  as  if  they'd 
agreed  to  leave  a  space  around  that 
most  precious,  missing  element;  as  if 
that  space  were  there,  not  out  of  their 
own  grief  and  fear,  but  out  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  specialness  of  the  missing 
child. 

At  the  time  these  things  had  seemed 
insignificant,  but  now  Laura  realized 
that  she'd  wanted,  all  those  years  ago,  to 
be  treated  like  Janie,  or  rather,  like  the 
memory  of  her  dead  sister:  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  owned,  held  apart,  cherished  but 
untouched;  and  yet,  with  her  marriage 
to  Kurt,  she  had  seen  this  manifestation 
of  her  own  wishes  as  a  punishment  that 
she  didn't  deserve.  She  saw  that,  for 
nineteen  years,  she'd  blamed  her  hus¬ 
band  for  giving  her  exactly  what  she'd 
wanted. 

Down  by  the  lake  a  campfire  glowed 
and  laughter  and  music  threaded  like 
clear  wire  up  to  the  house.  Laura  knew 
from  other  summers  that  teenagers  were 


drinking  beer  and  dancing  in  the  fire¬ 
light.  Soon  the  chill  would  rise  and  the 
fire  die,  and  with  a  brief  revving  of 
engines  would  come  the  exodus  to 
warmth,  and  sleep. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  important  that  these  were  the 
last  warm  days,  when  sunlight  dapples 
the  air  and  rituals  must  be  observed  for 
the  coming  winter:  the  catch  put  on 
blocks  in  the  boathouse;  storm  windows 
taken  from  the  attic  and  put  up;  the 
garden  turned  under,  until  next  year. 

She  craved  touch.  She  ran  her  fingers 
along  the  rough  shingles,  the  cold  metal 
gutter,  the  chimney  stones,  the  paper- 
smoothness  of  her  own  skin. 

Laura  bent  to  retrieve  her  cigarettes 
and  a  sharpness  drove  through  her  chest 
that  made  her  eyes  water  and  her  breath 
come  in  gasps.  Her  arm  moved  reflex- 
ively  and  the  pack  of  cigarettes  fell,  not 
to  the  flagstones,  but  deep  into  the 
banks  of  evergreen.  The  doctors  had 
told  her  that  when  the  cancer  moved 
beyond  her  lungs,  the  pain  would  begin; 
she  hadn't  expected  it  so  soon. 

She  sat  for  awhile,  the  early  morning 
wind  lifting  her  hair  and  cooling  the  pain 
to  a  dullness,  until  it  was  gone,  leaving 
her  feeling  oddly  purified. 

Laura  stood  and  surveyed  the  dark¬ 
ness.  She  looked  down  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  the  rippling  tongues  of  fire 
reflected  on  the  lake,  and  above,  the 
clouds,  lit  by  the  late-rising  moon,  racing 
overhead.  It  seemed  to  Laura  that  during 
the  night  something  bitter  had  been 
pared  away,  that  she  had  been  cleaned 
down  to  the  raw,  true  core  of  herself. 

She  made  her  way  around  the  cupola 
and  along  the  widow's  walk,  into  the 
warmth  of  the  house,  to  kiss,  as  she'd 
done  every  night,  years  before,  the 
smooth  brow  of  her  sleeping  child.  She 
went  back  to  lie  next  to  her  husband 
and,  in  the  shadowless  dark,  search  for 
the  shape  of  the  man  as  he  really  was, 
and  to  sleep  without  dreams. 

I.  Demboski  is  currently  in  Germany. 
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Ijlood  day  for  an  auction," 

she  said. 

I  turned  around.  There  in  the 
crowd  of  onlookers  was  my  neighbor, 
Alma  Tritch.  She  was  holding  her  hand 
over  her  eyes  to  block  out  the  sun. 

"I  hear  they're  selling  everything," 
she  said. 

Frankly,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Alma— 
I'd  heard  her  emphysema  had  gotten 
worse.  But  it  was  a  nice  afternoon,  late 
spring,  the  air  warm.  She  had  on  a  thick 
polyester  sweater  and  underneath  it  a 
cotton  dress  that  looked  like  a  night¬ 
gown.  On  her  feet,  a  pair  of  beige 
slippers,  plastic,  with  matted  velvet  trim. 
She  was  seventy-six,  the  age  my  mom 
would  have  been,  and  as  I  looked  deep 
into  her  milky-blue  eyes,  past  the  shadow 
of  wrinkles  and  the  unruly,  gray  hair,  I 
remembered  the  days  when  they  had 
talked  for  hours  over  the  chain-link  fence 
that  separated  our  yards. 

"I  didn't  realize  she  had  so  much 
stuff,"  Alma  said. 

I  looked  at  the  furniture  out  on  the 
grass  beside  the  driveway.  An  oblong 
kitchen  table,  the  kind  with  a  Formica 
top,  and  four  chairs  covered  with  fake 
leather  had  been  set  up  under  an  oak 
tree.  To  the  right  was  a  rocking  chair,  a 
plaid  sofa,  and  a  twin  bed  with  a  sunken 
middle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  two  long  tables,  made  of  saw¬ 
horses  and  plywood,  had  been  placed 
side  by  side  to  display  the  estate  items. 
There  was  a  percolator,  a  teapot,  a 
toaster,  a  toaster-oven,  some  pots  and 
pans,  a  set  of  Corning  Ware  dishes, 
stainless-steel  silverware,  some  bedding, 
an  assortment  of  ceramic  knick-knacks, 
and  a  framed  picture  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  All  good  stuff.  The  big  items— a 
Sears  washer  and  dryer,  a  Hotpoint  oven, 
and  a  Westinghouse  double-door  refrig¬ 
erator— had  been  moved  into  the  garage 
where  it  was  cooler. 

All  of  it  was  Louise  Grammacher's. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  having  that  skillet," 
Alma  said.  She  took  my  elbow  and,  with 
a  gentle  tug,  guided  me  over  to  the 
table. 

"It's  a  nice  heavy  one,"  I  said,  holding 
the  frying  pan  by  its  cast  iron  handle. 

Alma  nudged  me. 

"Your  mother  had  one  just  like  it, 
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didn't  she?" 

I  nodded. 

"I  remember  when  she  got  it.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve.  Your  father  and  Pete 
went  shopping.  Can  you  imagine  those 
two  in  a  department  store?  I'll  bet  that 
was  something  to  see."  She  tugged  at 
my  sleeve,  winked.  Her  husband  Pete 
had  been  dead  for  almost  twelve  years. 

"I  got  a  robe.  Your  mother,  God  bless 
her,  got  the  skillet.  Your  father,  he  was 
practical  to  a  T." 

I  gave  Alma  the  skillet.  She  took  it,  and 
I  felt  it  give  way  in  her  hand  and  thought 
it  might  drop.  It  didn't.  Although  she  was 
a  little  woman— I  was  sure  she'd  shrunk 
some  more  over  the  winter— she  was  as 
strong  as  a  woman  half  her  age.  She'd 
had  illnesses,  serious  ones,  since  I  could 
remember.  And  nearly  died  once.  But 
she  knew  how  to  keep  on  living,  despite 
her  troubles,  and  there  were  times  I 
thought  that  she  and  the  neighborhood 
would  outlast  us  all. 

She  ran  her  shriveled  hand  over  the 
bottom  of  the  skillet,  then  turned  the 
heavy  object  over  and  examined  the 
smooth  inside.  "I'll  go  as  high  as  three 
dollars,"  she  said.  "But  no  more." 

A  slip  of  sun  jetted  out  from  behind 
the  garage.  People  I'd  never  seen  before 
were  wandering  across  Louise  Gram¬ 
macher's  front  yard,  not  bothering  to 
use  the  narrow  cement  sidewalk  that  ran 
along  the  circumference  of  the  house. 
They  trampled  over  her  grass  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house  to  look  around, 
then  trampled  back  to  the  driveway.  Out 
by  the  curb,  a  little  girl  sat  in  the  grass, 
her  legs  crossed,  picking  dandelions  for 
a  bouquet. 

It  was  a  real  shame.  I  got  to  thinking 
about  Mrs.  Grammacher,  how  she'd  been 
so  particular  about  that  lawn.  I  could  see 
her  pushing  the  mower  back  and  forth, 
back  and  forth.  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my 
head. 

I  looked  out  to  the  street.  There  were 
cars  everywhere.  News  of  an  auction 
gets  around  fast,  I  guess.  Cars  slowly 
cruised  down  the  street,  stopping  long 
enough  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The 
next  time  they'd  come  by  looking  for  a 
parking  spot.  After  a  while,  they  had  to 
try  down  the  street  for  a  place.  I  imag¬ 
ined  they  were  parked  all  the  way  to  my 


house. 

I  turned  to  Alma. 

"Have  you  gone  through  it  yet?"  I 
asked. 

She  put  the  skillet  down.  "I  haven't 
been  in  that  house  for  almost  five  years. 
Might  as  well  have  a  look." 

She  took  hold  of  my  elbow  and  we 
shuffled  along.  Her  slippers  sounded  like 
sandpaper  as  we  went  up  the  driveway. 
Inside  the  garage,  she  stopped  at  the 
stove  and  ran  a  gnarled  finger  across  the 
shiny  top.  "Louise  always  was  a  good 
housekeeper,"  she  said. 

The  house  wasn't  very  big.  Two  small 
bedrooms,  a  bath,  a  narrow  kitchen,  a 
living  room,  and  a  tiny  breezeway  that 
connected  the  house  and  garage  was  all. 
Not  much  different  from  any  of  the  other 
houses  on  the  block,  except  that  it  was 
brick,  and  maybe  a  little  smaller. 

Mrs.  Grammacher  and  her  husband 
had  lived  there  since  I  could  remember, 
and  Alma  said  they'd  been  there  as  long 
as  she  knew.  As  we  stood  in  one  of  the 
boxy  bedrooms,  I  realized  how  little  I'd 
known  about  my  neighbors.  And  now  it 
was  too  late. 

On  our  way  back  through  the  house, 
Alma  stopped  in  the  living  room  in  front 
of  the  rectangular  window  that  took  up 
most  of  the  front  wall. 

"Picture  windows,"  she  said.  "All 
these  houses  have  them.  I  always  said 
they  make  the  house  look  friendly." 

I  was  about  to  agree  when  a  man  and 
woman  came  into  the  room.  They  looked 
about  my  age.  The  man  went  over  and 
lifted  up  the  flap  on  the  mailbox.  He  bent 
over  and  looked  up  into  the  chute  where 
the  mail  came  through. 

"Hilary,"  he  said,  "look  at  this.  You 
don't  see  this  very  often." 

My  mailbox  is  the  same  way.  The  mail 
drops  through  to  the  floor,  where  it's 
safe.  Alma's  is  no  different.  I  guess  we 
take  some  things  for  granted. 

The  man  put  his  arm  up  through  the 
chute,  pushing  open  the  metal  flap  to 
the  outside.  A  thin  beam  of  sunlight 
broke  through,  spilling  onto  the  carpet. 

I  decided  I'd  seen  enough.  I  took  hold 
of  Alma's  arm  and  led  her  to  the  kitchen 
and  out  through  the  breezeway. 

In  the  garage,  a  metal  table  had  been 
set  up  next  to  the  door.  It  had  a  card- 
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board  sign  attached  that  read  BIDDERS 
SIGN  IN,  PLEASE.  Alma  had  left  her 
bifocals  at  home  and  asked  me  what  it 
was  all  about.  When  I  told  her,  she  said 
I'd  better  put  her  name  down,  she  wanted 
that  skillet  pretty  bad. 

Then  we  eased  our  way  past  the 
crowd  gathering  around  the  refrigera¬ 
tor— it  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
items— out  into  the  driveway,  which  also 
was  crowded.  I  didn't  see  anyone  I  knew, 
not  any  of  the  neighbors  at  any  rate,  and 
neither  did  Alma. 

The  sun  was  behind  the  garage  now, 
and  a  wide  swatch  of  shade  cut  across 
the  driveway  and  part  of  the  yard.  People 
were  picking  up  Louise  Grammacher's 
things  right  and  left,  as  if  her  things,  tEie 
things  that  had  been  hers,  were  stones  to 
be  overturned.  It  got  to  me. 

But  what  really  upset  me  was  this  one 
woman.  She  was  looking  at  the  framed 
picture  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  han¬ 
dling  it  like  it  was  a  piece  of  junk. 

I  remembered  the  first  time  I'd  ever 
seen  that  picture.  It  was  in  the  spring.  1 
was  nine  or  ten  years  old.  I  was  selling 
cookies  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I'd 
been  apprehensive  about  going  to  the 
Grammachers'  because  rumor  had  it 
they  were  mean— that's  what  the  other 
kids  said.  But  mother  said  not  to  worry, 
the  Grammachers  were  perfectly  nice 
people,  and  she  waited  on  the  sidewalk 
as  I  plodded  up  to  the  front  porch. 

When  Mrs.  Grammacher  answered 
the  door,  I  stood  there,  mute,  for  what 
seemed  an  eternity.  I'd  forgotten  my 
lines  again.  Finally,  after  I'd  muttered 
through,  she  told  me  to  wait,  then  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  shadows  of  the  house.  I 
put  my  nose  close  to  the  screen  and 
looked  inside,  and  after  my  eyes  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  grayness  I  could  see  things 
taking  shape.  There  was  a  plaid  sofa  with 
matching  throw  pillows,  a  wooden 
etagere  filled  with  knick-knacks,  and  on 
the  wall  above  the  sofa  a  picture  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  I  knew  that's  what 
it  was  because  we  had  a  picture  just  like 
it  in  our  geography  books  at  school. 

I  also  saw  Mr.  Grammacher  sitting  in 
a  rocking  chair,  his  left  arm  hanging  limp 
in  his  lap.  He  was  staring  at  the  picture. 
His  mouth  was  slightly  open,  the  way  my 
father's  sometimes  was  when  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  couch.  He  didn't  look 
mean  to  me. 

Out  of  the  shadows,  Mrs. 
Grammacher  came  back  to  the  door.  It 
was  then  that  I  noticed  the  smell  of 


grease,  something  frying  in  the  kitchen, 
and  I  saw  that  she  had  an  apron  tied 
around  her  waist.  I  knew  I'd  interrupted 
her,  that  I'd  imposed,  and  I  began  to  feel 
warm  and  uneasy  inside. 

At  that  moment,  Mrs.  Grammacher 
opened  the  door  and  took  the  order 
sheets.  She  went  over  to  a  small  table  by 
her  husband  where  there  was  a  lamp. 

I  tried  to  get  another  look  at  Mr. 
Grammacher. 

When  Mrs.  Grammacher  returned,  I 
pulled  my  nose  away  from  the  screen 
and  took  a  few  steps  back.  Without 
smiling,  she  passed  the  sheets  through  a 
narrow  crack  in  the  door. 

Later  that  evening,  as  I  tallied  my  sales 
for  the  day,  I  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Grammacher  had  ordered  three  boxes 
of  cookies,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  also  occurred  to  me 
that  I  hadn't  even  remembered  to  thank 
her. 

And  now,  I  knew  that  it  was  too  late. 

Standing  there  in  Mrs.  Grammacher's 
driveway,  the  furniture  on  the  lawn,  the 
appliances  and  the  little  ceramic  knick- 
knacks,  and  the  picture  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge— especially  the  picture- 
made  me  sad.  All  of  Louise  Gram¬ 
macher's  things  made  me  feel  that  way. 

I  had  never  felt  so  sad  in  all  my  life.  Even 
Alma  Tritch  broke  my  heart  just  to  be 
with  her. 

"Honey." 

I  felt  a  tug  at  my  elbow. 


"They're  about  to  start,"  said  Alma. 
"You'd  better  sign  up  if  you  want  any¬ 
thing." 

"That's  ok,"  I  said.  "I've  got  a  house 
full  of  things." 

I  thought  of  my  parents'  things,  the 
personal  effects.  The  things  that  now 
were  mine. 

She  squeezed  my  arm.  "I  suppose 
you  do,"  she  said.  Then  she  smiled  and 
said,  "Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  time 
your  mother  got  a  skillet  for  Christmas 
like  the  one  over  there?"  She  pointed  at 
the  item  she  planned  to  bid  on. 

By  now,  the  sun  was  setting  off  in  the 
west,  which  was  as  far  down  the  end  of 
the  block  as  the  eye  could  see.  A  golden- 
pink  began  to  wash  the  horizon.  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  used  to  watch  the  sun  set 
until  it  disappeared.  I  used  to  imagine 
what  people  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  my  house  were  doing  just 
then  as  the  sun  raced  toward  them.  I 
used  to  pretend  they'd  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  fun,  like  riding  their  bicycles  over 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

I  looked  deep  into  Alma  Tritch's  milky- 
blue  eyes,  which  were  like  two  big  orbs. 

I  looked  to  see  if  I  could  find  Mr.  Tritch 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grammacher,  and  all 
the  people  I  used  to  know.  I  looked  for 
mom  and  dad. 

"No,  Alma,"  I  said,  "tell  me  about  it." 

D.  Cantwell  Levy  lives  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 


'Pat'iicia  '20itda*if  edit&i 


My  Cousins'  House 

At  the  end  of  a  day, 
any  year,  but  always  summer, 
we  come  into  the  house 
fresh  from  the  woods. 

Dry  needles  cling  to  our  clothes 

and  in  the  kitchen 

our  mothers  are  singing. 

Spirals  of  heat  rise 
from  the  stove 
and  the  battered  table 
is  set  for  ten. 

Outside  on  the  lawn 

deer  gather  near  the  willow; 

my  father  kneels  in  the  grass 

and  lifts  a  camera  from  its  leather  case. 

The  sun  dips  behind 

the  water  tower 

and  then  it  is  evening. 

In  my  cousins'  house  are  many 
rooms,  with  doors  that  open 
to  the  light. 

Here  are  the  hands 

that  guide,  the  voices  that  warn 

and  teach  and  comfort. 

It  is  all  one  summer, 
or  it  is  many; 
it  happened  in  moments, 
the  shifting  of  years, 
the  growing  away... 

In  my  cousins'  house 
are  many  rooms, 
but  it  is  the  calm  voice, 
the  gentle  molding, 
that  binds  and  lasts. 

— Val  Hamer 

Long  Beach,  California 


"Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 

After  the  sun  goes  down... 

I  have  spent  my  hours 
Away  from  you 

DayDreaming  things 
That  will  make  you 
Glow  in  the  Dark.... 

Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 

After  the  stars  come  out... 

And  my  whisperings 

Will  cause  you  to  tremble 
Against  me, 

While  you  cry  little  sounds 
Of  promise  for  tomorrow... 

Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 

After  the  moon  is  high... 

And  I  will  show  you 
Secret  places 

Where  silhouettes  can  caress 
Your  gentlest  feelings 

Till  morning  brings  the  light... 

Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 

After  the  evening  breezes  stir... 

And  I  will  awaken 
In  you  the  maiden 
I  discovered 

In  our  innocence  that 

First  evening  by  the  well... 

Meet  Me 
by  The  Well 

After  the  sun  goes  down... 

I  have  spent  my  hours 
Away  from  you 

DayDreaming  things 
That  will  make  you 
Glow  in  the  dark..." 

—Norton  Howell 
Saudi  Arabia 
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Piazza  Quirinale 


Sonar  Landscape 

Green  must  sound  like  a  long  slow  fish 
in  the  gelid  darkness  of  a  pond  in 
winter.  Green  is  the  rain  on  moss 

Red  is  what  the  sun  throws  down  like 
spears,  red  is  the  clarion  of  morning. 

Bats  are  called  to  Vespers  in  cool  cavern  air 

Indigo  is  what  happens  when  the  evening 

bursts  like  a  dark  orchid 

raising  the  cicada's  call  to  a  ritual 

Yellow  are  the  moth's  feathery  antennae 
brushing  the  darkness  for  essence  of 
female  moth  or  the  musky  stink  of  bat 

Orange  is  a  song  that  looks  like 
water,  a  cat's-pawed  rhythm 
of  dragonflies  like  lava  on  cattails 

Blue  is  what  becomes  of  the  wind  at  night 
blue  fills  the  dark  membranes  of  wings 
blue  is  what  gives  still  water  its  face 

Black  is  the  muffled  grope  of  the  wing 
folding  like  a  cloak,  a  billowy  palm 
around  the  yellow  moth 

White  is  the  bite,  crunch,  swallow 
a  hairpin  turn  hooked 
around  a  mottled  birch 

White  points  the  way  back 

in  six-part  harmony 

to  the  hill's  dark  open  mouth. 

—Michael  Shapiro 
Waltham,  Massachusetts 


The  Roman  square  in  noonday  sun  lay  still 
and  Alessandro  gently  kissed  me  there 
near  two  majestic  horsemen  on  the  hill. 
The  Roman  square  in  noonday  sun  lay  still 
with  pines  and  us  alive  alone  until 
the  spirits  from  the  ages  filled  the  air. 

The  Roman  square  in  noonday  sun  lay  still 
and  Alessandro  gently  kissed  me  there. 

—Dona  Lu  Goldman 
Highland,  Indiana 


Idle  Rumor 

Although  you  have  said  your  piece 
my  voice  still  lingers  like  a  seed  buried 
in  a  body 
of  flesh. 

You  chewed 

your  way  recklessly  to  the  centre 
with  insults 

until  you  confronted  an  impenetrable  stone, 
the  thing  that  teeth 
cannot  crack, 

a  core  of  silence  that  resisted  this  brutality 
and  brought  it 
to  the  floor. 

There  are  things  worse  than  fainting 
from  hunger, 

greater  losses  than  the  dissipation  of  pride. 
Hearts  sometimes  disappear 
because  they  consume  themselves  while 
devouring 

the  produce  of  other  people's  innocence; 

there  are  bellies 

filled 

with  an  asylum  of  voices, 
a  purgatory  of  persons  who  have  been  eaten 
as  casually 

as  oranges  on  an  ordinary  day. 
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—Mary  Rudbeck  Stanko 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 


Poplars 


When  the  poplar  leaves  wave  steadily  in  the  gentle  breeze,  the 
warm  season  lasts  forever  and  snow  is  the  last  thing  possible. 

They  clap  incessantly  as  they  observe  the  unfolding  of  creation. 
They  approve.  To  watch  them  is  to  dissolve  all  worldly  concerns  in 
a  hypnotic  glimmer  of  green— light  and  dark,  light  and  dark. 

Even  saplings  seem  to  know  the  trick.  The  mountain  stream  has  a 
verdant  rival.  Its  woody  cousin  mimics  the  animate  force  of  more 
primordial  elements.  Bravo  leaf  shaker!  There  is  nothing 
frivolous  about  your  quaking  temperament. 


—Walt  McLaughlin 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Corot  in  Italy 

The  detached  tree 

will  last  forever 

only  nobody  weeps 

or  waits  for  those  Roman  days 

recognizing  the  fragrant  voices 

tramping  off  with  trombone 

in  the  battlement  of  time. 

You  were  a  childhood  companion 

over  a  bridge's  stone 

paved  with  the  echo 

of  chestnuts  and  half-light 

I  would  turn  to  you 

to  guide  me  everywhere 

in  a  frenzied  city. 

I  expect  even  a  mist 

will  have  its  showing 

in  idioms  of  wakened  sailors 

in  parables  from  trains 

smothered  tongues  of  windows 

in  wells  of  dialogue 

from  those  suffocating  for  art. 

— B.  Z.  Niditch 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 


Immigrant  Harvest 

Joe  Mogar  planted  sycamore,  maple, 
plum,  his  fingers  growing  the  way 
of  rocks  and  worms,  hands  practicing 
what  was  dependable:  grapes  picked  and  pressed 
in  September,  garlic-braided  ropes  warding 
off  witches  and  spells. 

In  the  cellar  he  sat 

with  the  furnace  and  coal.  Mary  moving  upstairs, 
the  train  whistling  a  trace  of  loss 
he  couldn't  remember;  he  was  glad 
he  wasn't  headed  back  to  the  old  country, 
back  to  his  father's  fields. 

This  new  country  moved 
too  fast:  Cleveland  in  an  hour.  Hungary  a  day. 

The  sky  was  meant  for  starlings  and  crows. 

Habit  was  the  best  hope  he  had  and  the  earth 
growing  what  he  asked,  Mary  knowing  him  enough 
after  fifty  years  not  to.  It  was  good 
she  had  her  Jesus. 

He  has  his  Green  River 
Whiskey  and  can  tell  turnip  from  rutabaga 
by  touch.  He  has  his  grandchildren, 
who  bring  the  only  surprises.  They  ask 
for  ice  cream,  nickels,  and  what  he  has  left 
in  his  lunchpail.  He  pats  coins  into  their  palms. 

He  tells  them  the  dirt  under  his  nails 
are  filings  from  the  moon. 

—Susan  Landgraf 
Seattle,  Washington 


LATE  MARRIAGE 

by 

James  I.  Huston 


hinking  about  it  later,  George 
Brum  ey  realized  he  should  have  been 
forewarned  by  Emma's  answer  when  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  was  a 
widow  of  five  years,  her  husband,  Sidney, 
having  died  in  an  auto  accident.  George 
and  Emma  kept  company  almost  a  year 
and  when  he  finally  mustered  the  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  for  her  hand,  Emma  said,  after 
a  full  minute's  deliberation,  “So,  you'd 
like  to  take  my  Sidney's  place?" 

They  met  at  a  dinner  party  given  by 
their  mutual  friends,  the  Hoovers.  Janet 
Hoover  thought  Emma  would  be  perfect 
for  George;  Stanley  Hoover  didn't  think 
Emma  would  be  perfect  for  anyone,  but 
knew  enough  not  to  say  so.  George  and 
Emma  seemed  to  get  along  well;  they 
kept  a  conversation  going  all  evening- 
granted,  it  was  the  inconsequential  kind 
of  talk  newly  introduced  people  engage 
in,  but  still  conversation.  Janet  Hoover 
was  extremely  pleased. 

On  the  drive  home— she  didn't  have  a 
car  and  George  offered  to  drive  her— 
Emma  quite  abruptly  said,  "I  only  last 
year  came  out  of  my  depression.  After 
Sidney  died,  I  couldn't  sleep,  couldn't 
eat,  couldn't  do  anything  really.  It  was 
such  a  terrible  accident!  His  car  ran  off 
the  road  into  a  tree  and  was  totally 
demolished;  they  had  to  cut  Sidney  loose 
with  those  big  metal  snippers.  I've  been 
under  a  psychiatrist's  care  almost  the 
whole  time  since.  Dr.  Pearlman.  Marvel¬ 
ous  man!  He  saved  my  life,  he  really  did. 

I  wanted  to  commit  suicide,  but  he 
wouldn't  let  me." 

Although  he  was  suitably  sympathetic 
and  commiserating,  George  was  very 
glad  to  drop  Emma  at  her  door  that 
night.  Yet  the  following  week,  for  some 
reason  he  never  did  understand,  George 
called  to  ask  her  out  and  they  began  to 
see  one  another  regularly. 

George,  who  had  just  endured  his 
50th  birthday,  was  of  average  height  but 
slightly  above-average  weight.  He  parted 
his  brown  hair  in  the  middle,  in  the  style 
of  the  1890's,  and  his  round  face  was 
pleasant-looking,  if  not  handsome.  He 
smiled  easily. 

He  was  employed  in  the  accounting 
office  of  a  major  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany,  having  been  with  the  company 


since  he  graduated  from  college,  28 
years  earlier.  George  had  no  preten¬ 
sions  of  ever  heading  the  accounting 
department,  although  he  did  think  he 
was  entitled  to  be  second  in  command, 
which  would  have  made  him  an  assis¬ 
tant  vice  president,  but  he'd  already 
been  passed  over  three  times  for  that 
position.  Possessing  the  merit  of  not 
taking  himself  too  seriously,  he  was  fond 
of  saying,  "Well,  you  might  say  I  am  now 
on  the  downside  of  a  mediocre  career." 

Sidney  had  left  Emma  well  provided 
for  so  she  didn't  work,  and  she  wasn't  a 
bridge  player  or  club  woman,  and  she 
hated  gardening.  Indeed,  her  vocation 
had  become  the  preservation  of  her 
mental  health,  and  her  conversation 
during  the  courtship  largely  centered  on 
Dr.  Pearlman  and  her  therapy.  Repeat¬ 
edly  she  recounted  for  George  the  course 
of  her  depression,  which  started  two 
days  after  Sidney  was  buried,  she  having 
been  able  to  bear  up  pretty  well  to  that 
point.  "I  wanted  to  commit  suicide  right 
then,"  she  told  him.  "Right  then,  just  two 
days  after  poor  Sidney  was  in  the  ground. 

I  saw  nothing  to  live  for.  He  was  my  life, 
my  polestar,  my  reason  for  being.  I  even 
bought  a  gun  and  almost  used  it  more 
than  once." 

It  was  Dr.  Pearlman  who  kept  her 
from  doing  the  deed.  "I  lost  so  much 
weight,"  she  told  George,  "my  regular 
doctor  insisted  I  see  Dr.  Pearlman,  and 
he  was  wonderful!  He  was  so  patient 
with  me,  so  understanding,  and  he  made 
me  come  to  realize  the  source  of  my 
depression.  It  wasn't  just  my  loss  of 
Sidney,  oh,  no,  it  was  my  guilt  at  not 
being  able  to  bear  him  children."  Emma 
would  digress  at  this  point  to  explain  in 
graphic  detail  her  earlier  medical  history 
which  led  to  her  barren  state— an  expla¬ 
nation  George  neither  understood  nor 
cared  to  understand,  and  which  he  didn't 
listen  to  very  closely. 

"And,"  she  would  continue,  "Dr. 
Pearlman  made  me  understand  none  of 
that  was  my  fault,  and  that  I  shouldn't 
feel  guilty.  It  took  a  long  time,  of  course, 
and  I  was  seeing  him  four  times  a  week, 
sometimes  more  often."  Once  George 
asked  if  such  frequent  visits  were  nor¬ 
mal;  he  confessed  to  knowing  nothing 


about  psychiatrists.  "No,  not  normal  at 
all,"  she  said,  "but  Dr.  Pearlman  viewed 
me  as  an  emergency  case  requiring 
special  attention.  He'd  never  seen  such 
a  clear  suicidal  type,  he  said." 

George  found  himself  attracted  to 
Emma,  despite  all  her  talk  about  depres¬ 
sion  and  suicide.  She  was  extremely 
pretty,  probably  the  prettiest  woman 
he'd  ever  taken  out,  and  the  right  height, 
barely  over  five  feet,  and  not  skinny  but 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  plumpness. 
He  particularly  admired  her  auburn-col¬ 
ored  hair  which  she  wore  pulled  back 
and  tightly  braided,  with  a  large  bow  at 
the  end  of  the  braid,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
look  of  quizzical  wonder  in  her  pretty, 
dark  blue  eyes. 

She  was  intelligent  and  well-read  and, 
when  off  the  subjects  of  Sidney  and  Dr. 
Pearlman,  interesting  and  fun.  George, 
moreover,  was  lonely.  He  had  never 
married  and  Emma  was  the  first  woman 
who  had  ever  shown  an  interest  in  him, 
the  first  who  made  him  feel  important. 

During  the  courtship,  George  re¬ 
frained  from  suggesting  that  they  go  to 
bed.  Not  that  he  was  uninterested  in  sex, 
or  hadn't  had  some  experience  along 
that  line.  It  just  didn't  seem  all  that 
important  to  him;  perhaps  because  of 
their  ages,  he  thought,  but  the  truth  was 
he  didn't  know  how  to  broach  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And,  besides,  he  was  nervous  that 
she  might  say  yes. 

He  was,  accordingly,  taken  aback 
when  Emma  saidatdinnerone  evening— 
this  was  a  week  after  she  accepted  his 
proposal  of  marriage— "Dr.  Pearlman 
thinks  we  should  have  sex  before  we 
decide  definitely  about  marriage."  He 
stopped  cutting  up  his  pork  chop  and 
said,  after  a  long  pause,  "Okay,  perhaps 
that  would  be  a  good  idea." 

The  following  week-end  they  took  a 
room  at  a  Holiday  Inn  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  "I  feel  so  wicked,"  she 
said  several  times  on  the  drive  down.  He 
smiled  weakly  each  time  she  said  it. 
Fortunately,  Emma  took  control  and  was 
extremely  competent.  "Now,  there, 
that's  all  right,  isn't  it,  George?"  she  said, 
while  reassuring  him  he  was  doing  just 
fine.  They  "made  nice"— that  was  her 
term  for  intercourse— twice  during  the 
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week-end,  and  Emma  seemed  pleased. 
"That  went  very  well,"  she  concluded  as 
they  drove  home.  "I  can't  wait  to  tell  Dr. 
Pearlman." 

After  the  marriage,  George  gave  up 
his  apartment  and  moved  into  Emma's 
home.  He  had  suggested  she  sell  her 
house  and  they  buy  another  one,  but  she 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "I've  lived  in  this 
house  twenty-five  years,  the  best  years 
of  my  life,  and  I  wouldn't  think  of  leav¬ 
ing." 

Signs  of  Sidney  were  everywhere.  His 
clothes— kept  in  the  closet  in  the  master 
bedroom  until  George  moved  in— were 
now  all  neatly  stored  in  the  small  bed¬ 
room  down  the  hall.  Sidney  had  used 
this  room  as  an  office,  he  was  an  insur¬ 
ance  salesman,  and  Emma  had  kept  the 
room  just  as  he  left  it,  even  the  ashtray 
sitting  on  the  desk  which  contained  the 
remains  of  the  cigarette  Sidney  smoked 
before  leaving  on  his  last  drive. 

The  medicine  cabinet  in  their  bath¬ 
room  was  largely  filled  with  Sidney's 
toilet  articles.  Emma  didn't  want  to  re¬ 
move  them— "Not  quite  yet,"  she  said— 


so  George's  things  were  confined  to  a 
corner  of  one  shelf.  Sidney's  straight 
razor,  which  Emma  polished  every  week, 
was  kept  open  on  the  middle  shelf  of  the 
cabinet;  George  always  shuddered  on 
being  confronted  with  its  glittering  blade. 

It  was  Emma,  never  George,  who 
suggested  they  have  sex.  "Don't  you 
think  we  should  make  nice,"  she'd  say. 
"Sidney  and  I  used  to  make  nice  much 
more  often."  Sometimes  she'd  add,  "Dr. 
Pearlman  thinks  ithelps  my  depression." 
George  would  comply,  but  not  with 
gusto.  She  now  seemed  less  attractive  to 
him  somehow;  perhaps  it  was  the  cot¬ 
ton  flannel  nightgowns  she  wore. 

Sidney's  hobby  had  been  woodwork¬ 
ing,  and  evidences  of  his  craft  abounded. 
A  coffee  table  in  the  living  room  kept 
covered  with  a  plastic  sheet;  lawn  furni¬ 
ture  which  Emma  kept  inside  for  fear  it 
would  be  damaged  by  the  weather;  and 
night  tables  beside  their  bed  on  which 
no  glass  was  ever  to  placed.  Although 
admittedly  not  an  expert,  George 
thought  Sidney's  furniture  poorly-made, 
a  thought  he  was  glad  he  hadn't  shared 


with  Emma  after  the  scene  she  made 
when  he  used  Sidney's  power  drill.  She 
came  running  down  the  basement  stairs 
shouting,  "What  do  you  think  you're 
doing  with  that!"  Startled,  he  explained, 
"I  just  have  to  drill  a  hole  in  this  board,  I 
only  need  it  for  a  minute." 

"No,  you  keep  your  hands  off  it,"  she 
said,  "that  was  Sidney's.  Go  buy  your 
own  tools."  She  snatched  the  drill  from 
his  hands,  dusted  it  off  carefully  and  put 
it  back  in  the  tool  cabinet.  The  next  time 
George  was  in  the  basement  he  noticed 
a  lock  on  the  cabinet. 

Emma  continued  to  see  Dr.  Pearlman. 
"Dr.  Pearlman  says  I'm  still  suicide 
prone,"  she  reported  from  time  to  time. 
"He  thinks  I'm  improving,  but  it's  still  a 
danger,  and  we  have  to  keep  working  on 
it,  he  says."  She  also  reported  Pearlman 
didn't  think  George  needed  to  buy  a 
new  car,  that  his  six-year-old  Ford  was 
good  for  another  few  years,  and  that  he 
thought  George  should  either  demand  a 
raise  or  seek  other  employment. 

Becoming  less  and  less  satisfied  with 
married  life,  to  the  pointof  himself  being 
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depressed,  George  went  to  see  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  At  the  end  of  the  second  ses¬ 
sion,  after  taking  his  glasses  off  and 
rubbing  the  bridge  of  his  nose  a  full 
minute,  Dr.  Rawski  said,  "I'm  usually  not 
so  directive,  but  to  save  yourself,  your 
sanity,  you  must  terminate  your  mar¬ 
riage.  Your  problem  is  your  wife,  noth¬ 
ing  else." 

George  was  comforted  by  this  sec¬ 
ond  opinion— the  first  being  his  own— 
but  he  knew  terminating  the  marriage 
wouldn't  be  easy.  Divorce  was  out  of  the 
question.  Emma  didn't  believe  in  divorce, 
and  became  extremely  agitated  when¬ 
ever  the  subject  came  up.  "Divorce  is 
disgusting!"  she'd  exclaim.  "There's  never 
been  a  divorce  in  my  family,  and  there 
never  will  be  one!" 

George  also  knew  he  was  totally  inca¬ 
pable  of  murder,  which  left,  as  the  only 
solution,  Emma  taking  her  own  life.  So 
he  decided  to  encourage  her  to  commit 
suicide. 

The  plan  he  formulated  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  required  great  ingenuity,  care 
and  patience.  Over  a  period  of  months, 
whenever  he  was  alone  in  the  house  for 
a  few  hours— when  Emma  was  shopping 
or  at  the  hair  dresser's  or,  more  often,  at 
Dr.  Pearlman's— he  went  into  the  small 
bedroom  and,  using  Sidney's  electric 
Remington  typewriter  and  his  mono- 
grammed  paper,  George  wrote  Sidney's 
journal. 

The  first  entry  in  the  journal,  dated 
some  four  years  before  Sidney's  death, 
read,  "Oh,  how  I  loathe  her!"  The  en¬ 
tries  which  followed  related  Emma's  in¬ 
cessant  talking,  her  stupidity,  her  gig¬ 
gling,  her  poor  cooking,  her  ineptness  as 
a  lover.  About  two  years  before  Sidney's 
death,  the  journal  reported  his  affair  with 

a  woman  identified  only  as  L _ ,  but 

whose  beauty,  physical  endowments  and 
fantastic  lovemaking  abilities  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail. 

George  was  so  pleased  with  how 
Sidney's  affair  with  L _ went,  he  de¬ 

cided  to  have  the  journal  recall  a  number 
of  other  affairs  Sidney  had  during  the 
marriage— the  first  occurring  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  young  couple  returned  from  their 
honeymoon.  Emma  had  told  him  so 
much  about  Sidney  and  their  life  to¬ 
gether,  George  was  confident  about  the 
facts  and  dates  he  sprinkled  through  the 
journal. 


The  last  entry  in  the  journal  was  on 
the  day  Sidney  died.  (George  knew  this 
date  well  because  on  its  anniversary 
each  year  Emma  lit  20  candles— one  for 
each  year  they  were  married.)  The  entry 
read:  "I  have  to  get  out  of  here,  away 
from  Emma.  She's  making  me  crazy.  I 
might  just  drive  into  a  wall  and  end  it  all." 

George  wrapped  the  journal's  112 
pages  in  brown  paper  and  tied  it  with 
cord,  both  from  Sidney's  office,  and 
stamped  the  package  several  times  with 
Sidney's  ink  stamp.  Then  before  leaving, 
as  he  had  done  each  time  he  used  the 
office,  George  surveyed  the  room  and 
made  certain  everything  was  just  as  he 
found  it. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  while  they 
were  watching  television— Emma  loved 
game  shows— George  said,  "Oh,  I  al¬ 
most  forgot.  I  found  something  of 
Sidney's  when  I  was  cleaning  out  the 
garage  today."  He  went  to  the  front  hall 
and  returned  with  the  brown  parcel.  "It 
was  on  the  high  shelf  at  the  rear  of  the 
garage,  stuck  behind  some  old  paint 
cans.  I  didn't  open  it." 

Emma  examined  the  package  cau¬ 
tiously,  turning  it  over  in  her  hands,  then 
with  a  shrug  untied  the  string  and  opened 
it.  She  started  to  read  but  turned  pale 
before  she  finished  the  first  page.  "What's 
the  matter,  honey?"  George  asked. 

She  didn't  answer  immediately,  just 
stared  at  the  writing,  and  finally  said, 
"Nothing,  nothing  at  all."  Emma  read 
two  more  pages  and  said,  "I  guess  I 
don't  feel  too  well  after  all.  Please  excuse 
me."  She  gathered  the  manuscript  and 
its  wrappings  together  and  went  up¬ 
stairs. 

"Let  me  know  if  there's  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,"  George  called  after  her.  He 
smiled  as  he  turned  the  television  to  a 
baseball  game  and  settled  down  to  watch. 
He  wanted  to  give  Emma  ample  time  to 
read  the  journal.  It  would  take  a  few  days 
for  the  full  enormity  of  Sidney's  betrayal 
to  sink  in,  he  thought,  so  it  was  unlikely 
she'd  do  herself  in  that  night.  But  when 
Emma  was  ready,  the  revolver,  fully 
loaded,  waited  in  the  table  next  to  her 
bed,  and  George  had  the  day  before 
refilled  her  barbiturate  prescription. 

George  went  upstairs  at  1 1 :30  when 
the  baseball  game  ended.  Emma  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  in  the  dark,  still  fully 
clothed.  "Something  wrong,  honey?" 


George  said. 

"No,"  she  said,  her  voice  strained 
and  barely  audible.  "Go  to  bed,  I'm  all 
right." 

The  days  passed  without  a  suicide. 
Each  time  George  returned  home  from 
work  or  an  errand  he  expected  to  find 
Emma's  body,  but  no  such  luck.  Her 
depression  continued,  however;  she 
didn't  eat  or  sleep  well  and  looked  ter¬ 
rible,  paying  no  attention  to  her  appear¬ 
ance  and  wearing  the  same  clothes  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  a  row.  After  a  week,  George 
bought  a  rope  at  the  hardware  store, 
thinking  she  might  prefer  hanging,  but 
still  nothing  happened. 

On  the  tenth  day  Emma  was  smiling 
when  George  arrived  home  from  work. 
"Oh,  you  must  feel  better,"  he  said, 
surprised. 

"Yes,  I  feel  fine.  I  was  upset  for  a 
while,  but  now  I'm  okay." 

The  living  room  looked  different  to 
George.  The  coffee  table  was  gone,  he 
realized.  "Where's  the  coffee  table?"  he 
asked. 

"The  Salvation  Army  came  today  and 
took  it,  along  with  the  lawn  furniture  and 
all  the  other  crap  Sidney  made.  And  all  of 
his  tools  and  clothes,  too.  I  got  rid  of  all 
that  stuff." 

"I  don't  understand,"  George  said. 
"Why?  What  happened?" 

"I've  been  very  upset  about  some¬ 
thing  I  learned.  Something  about  Sidney. 
I  was  so  depressed  I  even  considered 
suicide." 

"Oh,  my  God,  Emma,  that's..."  George 
stammered. 

"No,  it's  all  right  now.  I've  seen  Dr. 
Pearlman  several  times,  and  he  helped 
me  realize  my  problem  was  I  had  over¬ 
idealized  Sidney,  which  isn't  healthy.  He 
made  me  understand  that  Sidney  was 
like  every  other  man."  She  fixed  her  eyes 
on  George.  "Rotten!  That's  what  Sidney 
was,  rotten,  like  all  men!" 

Upstairs  to  change  clothes,  George 
noticed  the  bedside  tables  were  gone 
from  the  bedroom.  He  looked  in  the 
office.  It  was  completely  empty,  and  all 
of  Sidney's  clothes  were  gone  from  the 
closet.  Back  downstairs,  Emma  was  sit¬ 
ting  where  he  left  her.  She  was  still 
smiling.  "I  see  all  of  Sidney's  office  stuff 
is  gone  too,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  your  bed  and  things  are  going 
in  there,"  she  said,  then  cut  him  off 
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before  he  could  say  anything.  "Don't 
argue  with  me!  That's  where  you  sleep 
from  now  on.  Tomorrow  I'm  getting  you 
a  black  and  white  television— a  small 
one— for  that  room.  No  reason  for  you  to 
watch  downstairs  with  me." 

Unable  to  think  of  anything  to  say, 
George  continued  to  stare  at  her.  "And 
another  thing,"  she  said,  "from  now  on 
you  do  your  own  laundry  and  fix  your 


own  meals!"  As  her  smile  broadened 
into  a  grin,  Emma  rose,  saying,  "We 
have  to  share  the  same  bathroom,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  so  we  better  have  some  rules. 
You  are  to  be  out  of  the  bathroom  by 
7:30  in  the  morning,  and  you  take  your 
shower  between  8  and  9  in  the  evening. 
Understood?" 

When  George  said  nothing,  she 
started  to  walk  away,  but  stopped.  "How¬ 


ever,  you  will  have  more  room  in  the 
medicine  cabinet  now,  George.  I  cleaned 
all  of  Sidney's  stuff  out  of  there."  She 
turned  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  where  she  called  out  over  her 
shoulder,  "Everything  but  the  razor." 

George  heard  her  laughter  all  the  way 
up  the  stairs. 

].  Huston  lives  in  Newport ,  Rhode  Island. 


Restlessness  lures  me  away, 

Coming  Home 

1  near  your  heart, 

but  nostalgia  beckons 

that  center  of  shimmering  silver 

me  back. 

in  the  sunlight. 

My  horizons  broaden 

Your  bungalows  race 

with  each  adventure, 

beneath  me  like  so  many  soldiers 

but  you  wait  patiently, 

in  browns  and  grays. 

my  comforting  friend. 

1  anticipate  you  for  miles 

1  pierce  transparent  layers  of  blue 
and  suddenly 
you  come  into  focus- 
in  the  distance  your  water  glistens 

and  though  1  am  weary, 

a  blend  of  indigo 

my  throat  tightens 

and  gentle  white  wisps. 

as  you  draw  near. 

Already  1  can  feel 

Brown  deserts, 

your  familiarity— 

rugged  mountains, 

your  breeze  as  it  strokes 

rambling  hills— 

my  hair, 

then,  an  emerald  carpet. 

your  dense  air  as  it  surrounds 

The  circle  is  completed 
when  your  landscape 

my  body, 

and  your  aroma  of  earth 
and  grass. 

You  welcome  me  back  like  a  beacon 

embraces  me. 

in  the  distance— 

Fields,  like  square  parcels, 

rewarding  to  leave  you, 

sit  neatly  side  by  side. 

but  ever  more  sweet 

Clusters  of  maples  and  oaks 

to  return  to  you, 

explode 

my  home, 

on  your  flatness. 

my  comforting  friend. 

—Marie  Reynolds 

Hebron,  Indiana 
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a  writer 

putting  the  rainbow  down 
in  black  and  white 

—Dorothy  McLaughlin 
Somerset,  New  Jersey 


The  Silence  of  Poetry 

You  want  to  point  out  contradictions, 

inconsistencies, 

and  the  unfair? 

You  want  to  place  blame- 

shout  about  the  loss  of  young  life 

and  the  innocents  slaughtered  by  King  Herod- 

vast  foulness  in  a  methodical  world? 

Then  you  have  found  the  wrong  person, 
and  must  move  on. 

I  have  no  discussion- 

no  simple  lines  with  beginning  and  end- 

no  logic  or  order  of  verse 

lighting  the  way 

it  should  be, 

exposing  ills 

past, 

that  will  come  again. 

I  can  but  sit  in  one  place 
feeling  pain  that  has  no  cure. 

—William  Passera 
Ridgewood New  York 


Moment 

The  glow 

of  the 

moon 

stretches 

outward 

like  a 

strange 

tongue 

licking 

the 

darkness. 

—John  C.  Erianne 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 
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Lost 


Physics  Becomes  Poetry 

Yesterday  poet  Blake 
saw  the  world 
in  a  grain  of  sand, 
today  scientists  see  that 
everything  is  in  each  thing  as 
each  thing  is  in  everything, 
all  matter  is  restless  energy 
temporarily  contained 
as  finite  structures, 
each  thing  is  really  an  event, 
even  a  stone's  show  is  short 
in  great  time— this  is  not 
New  Age  gibberish 
but  scientists  become  poets. 

—Rod  Farmer 

Farmington ,  Maine  the  book  of  poems  you  sent 

i  have  read  the  book 
of  poems  you  sent 
to  soothe  my  ache  of  home 
and  i  see  how  you  were 
guided  by  the  poet's  work 
i  wonder  if  i 

could  write  poems  like  that 
no  punctuation 
or  capitalization 
making  the  reader  more 
discerning  having  to 
lightly  salt  and  pepper  with 
his  own  commas 
and  upper  case 

—Carol  Clark 
Carthage,  Illinois 


A  plume  of  flame 
transforms  the  day. 
Scarlet  leaves  bleed 
through  the  sky. 

I  walk  in  a  spin 
waiting  for  Pegasus 
to  give  me  a  ride. 

—Frank  W.  Appleby 
Bradenton,  Florida 


Haiku 

Morning  pushes  gently 

Red  earth,  the  sun  dripping  black 

Blue  window,  fine  sky 


—Diana  L.  Jurss 
Houston,  Texas 


he  office  had  been  too  small  for 
Jim  Bellows  even  when  he  had  it  all  to 
himself,  and  now,  with  Sam's  desk  shoved 
in  there  too,  Sam's  students'  papers  in 
stacks  all  over  the  floor,  those  sick  post¬ 
ers  of  E.T.  claiming  half  the  wall  space, 
and  his  incessant  chatter  about  science 
fiction  as  metafiction,  there  was  no  hope 
of  order  or  sanity.  And  Sam  himself  was 
becoming  tiresome,  his  students  occu¬ 
pying  the  cramped  space  of  the  two 
professors,  all  of  them  pulling  apart  Star 
Trek  scripts,  Sam  pointing  out  their  simi¬ 
larities  to  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  Moby 
Dick,  all  sharing  symbol,  structure,  char¬ 
acterization:  the  spit  and  glue  of  literary 
artifice. 

Two  opposing  worlds  confronted 
each  other  in  a  1 2-foot  by  1 2-foot  space, 
separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Jim's 
desk  was  jammed  tight  against  the  west 
wall,  to  the  immediate  right  of  the  door¬ 
way.  It  suited  him  fine.  His  back  was  to 
Sam  when  the  latter  entered,  and  he  was 
spared  from  staring  at  Sam  on  those 
unavoidable  occasions  when  they  shared 
the  room.  Sam's  desk  was  squat  in  the 
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middle  of  the  floor,  his  chair  facing  the 
doorway.  On  both  sides  of  the  desk 
were  piles  of  papers  several  weeks  old. 
Even  Sam  couldn't  reach  his  chair  with¬ 
out  stepping  over  heaps  of  them.  Each 
time  he  did,  a  few  more  cascaded,  join¬ 
ing  the  general  disorder  littering  the 
floor. 

Alone  in  the  office,  Jim  sat  with  his 
legs  wide  apart,  tipping  the  metal  chair 
back  by  pressing  the  balls  of  his  feet 
against  the  chair's  legs.  It  gave  him  the 
perfect  angle  to  view  the  two  brass 
rubbings  he  and  Cathy  had  done  in 
England  last  year.  Stately,  regal  figures, 
the  woman  wore  a  long,  flowing  robe, 
the  man  a  three-quarters  length  tunic. 

He  pushed  his  weight  against  the 
right  side  of  the  chair  and  swiveled  it  half 
way  around.  Right  behind  the  door,  op¬ 
posite  the  rubbings,  were  two  book¬ 
cases.  His  dissertation  on  Timrod  lay 
unpublished  on  the  top  shelf.  Beneath  it 
were  contributors'  copies  of  a  few  minor 
poetry  journals.  He  rose  and  took  the 
June  1 985  issue  of  Red  Rock  Review  off 
the  shelf  and  basked  in  the  perfection  of 


his  poem  on  page  twelve. 

Slipping  the  slim  volume  back  onto 
the  shelf,  he  eased  down  into  the  chair, 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees.  He  stared 
absently  at  the  rest  of  the  shelves.  They 
were  lined,  meticulously,  with  American 
literature,  eighteenth  century  on  the  third 
shelf,  nineteenth  on  the  fourth  and  twen¬ 
tieth  on  the  bottom.  Each  shelf  was 
subdivided  into  verse  and  prose,  then 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

The  brass  rubbings  were  like  old  pho¬ 
tographs  of  ancestors  never  known,  dead 
trappings,  interesting,  but  only  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  past  with  little  permanent 
value.  But  the  books  emitted  a  power, 
an  energy— accumulated  experience 
translated  into  beauty.  They  would  last. 
They  were  Jim's  chalice.  Over  the  years 
they  had  proved  worthy  companions, 
each  the  veteran  of  an  emotional  war,  a 
victor  by  virtue  of  understanding.  Bow¬ 
ing  his  head  reverentially,  he  drew  in  a 
breath,  then  whirled  the  chair  back  to¬ 
ward  the  desk. 

He  lifted  the  stack  of  duplicate  short 
story  manuscripts  and  affectionately  filed 
them  in  a  drawer.  All  the  originals  were 
out  to  literary  journals.  Sam  could  settle 
for  publishing  in  Science  Fiction  Digest, 
he  thought.  Not  him.  He  was  headed  for 
Paris  Review.  James  Bellows,  Ph.D.— he 
studied  the  name  and  his  degree  on  the 
brass  name-plate,  a  gift  from  his  first 
wife. 

The  door  knob  clicked  just  as  Jim 
muttered  out  loud,  "I  can't  stand  this 
mess!" 

Sam,  his  right  hand  still  turning  the 
knob  as  he  entered,  slithered  past. 
"You'reatight-ass,Jim.  You  knowit?  Old 
by-the-book  Bellows." 

Jim  stared  at  the  goofy  smile  on  Sam's 
face,  his  Chris  Atkins  look-alike  blond 
curls,  his  short,  pudgy  body  as  he  plopped 
into  his  seat.  He  said,  calmly,  "Look,  I 
can  tolerate  the  half-full  cup  of  chicken 
soup  that  lives  on  your  desk  days  on  end, 
the  troops  of  students  arriving  when  I'm 
holding  office  hours,  the  posters  from 
hell.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  live 
with." 

In  one  smooth  movement,  Sam  kicked 
back  his  chair  and  assumed  his  normal 
round-shouldered  stance.  "I'm  going  to 
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the  snack  bar."  He  dropped  a  stack  of 
papers  he'd  been  carrying  in  a  corner  by 
his  chair. 

"You're  playing  with  art.  Making 
Melville  and  Poe  fantasy,  making  art  a 
lie,  or  worse  yet,  a  video  game." 

Sam  stopped,  frowning,  his  eyes 
pinched. 

"Maybe  the  students  are  a  waste  of 
time,"  Jim  told  him,  "but  you're  forget¬ 
ting  what  isn't  and  why  it  isn't.  My  God, 
Sam,  you're  teaching  literature,  just  about 
the  only  salvation  left  to  modern  man." 

Sam  coasted  toward  the  door.  He 
turned  to  face  Jim  briefly  and  said,  "It's 
a  living,  for  Christ's  sake,  not  a  priest¬ 
hood." 

Jim  sat  there  quietly. 

A  scream  from  across  the  hall  in¬ 
vaded  the  office. 

"He  asked  you  out!" 

By  the  pitch,  he  identified  Dianne,  an 
anorexic  teaching  assistant  whose  fatu¬ 
ousness  betrayed  her  brains.  Both  con¬ 
tended  for  his  admiration.  Mad  giggling 
followed.  He  leaned  over,  pulling  the 
door  imperceptibly  ajar. 

"It  wasn't  a  direct  proposition.  He 
just  maneuvered  his  arm  around  my 
shoulder  after  class,  said  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  me  in  his  office ." 

"Get  out!"  Dianne  yelled.  "What  did 
you  tell  him?"  her  voice  muffled  sud¬ 
denly. 

"What  do  you  think?  I  could  use  an 
easy  A,"  the  other  girl  answered,  "but 
that  might  not  be  the  easiest  way  to  get 
one."  Dianne's  awkward,  brittle, 
hiccoughing  laugh  drifted  away  as  she 
and  her  friend  walked  down  the  corridor 
to  the  main  walkway. 

Whatdoyou  know,  Jim  thought.  John's 
at  it  again.  His  vision  of  cosmic  unity  is 
from  the  navel  down. 

He  stuck  his  head  out  the  door  to  find 
out  who  Dianne's  friend  was.  All  he 
caught  was  her  long  blond  hair  as  both 
girls  turned  the  corner. 

That  swatch  of  long  hair  brought  back 
memories  of  Karen.  They'd  been  so 
young,  eager  to  prove  their  own  power. 
There  were  always  two  scenes.  The  first, 


Karen  running  toward  him  on  the  Berke¬ 
ley  campus,  her  long  hair  trailing  behind 
her,  her  legs  tight,  hips  jouncing  slightly, 
her  breasts  undulating  and  swaying,  her 
smile.  The  second  was  of  him,  standing, 
stripped  of  power,  staring  at  Karen  and 
Karen's  friend,  Karen  screaming,  "For 
Christ's  sake,  what  are  you  staring  at?  I'm 
not  Anna  Karenina,  and  you  can't  make 
me  be  her.  I  don't  want  to  be  her  or 
Madame  Bovary  or  Hester  Prynne.  I 
want  to  be  me." 

Next  time  I'll  be  a  medievalist,  he 
thought.  Watch  the  Wheel.  For  now, 
there  was  English  316,  American  Ro¬ 
manticism,  which  met  in  ten  minutes. 
Time  for  the  great  Poe,  the  magnificent 
Melville,  the  complex,  singular 
Hawthorne  and,  of  course,  the  audience 
for  which  they  wrote,  he  mused,  pain¬ 
fully:  his  students. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

It  was  noon.  Glowering,  he  watched 
students  straggle  in.  Some  glanced  at 
watches,  less  eager  for  the  class  to  begin 
than  to  end.  Others  reviewed  notes 


while  they  chattered  nervously  about 
the  physics  exam  next  period.  Still  others 
jostled  papers,  aligned  pencils— trying  to 
appear  attentive.  In  the  front  row,  Rachel 
sat  reading  a  letter  sandwiched  between 
the  pages  of  her  American  literature 
notebook. 

He  noticed  those  few  who  always  sat 
at  the  back  of  the  room,  studying  him, 
wondering  if  he'd  pull  his  famous  pop 
quiz  today.  The  better  students,  less 
frantic,  just  sat. 

He  pressed  the  fist  of  one  hand  into 
the  palm  of  the  other  and  rocked  for¬ 
ward  onto  his  toes.  Warming  up,  he 
thought.  Not  that  they'll  understand  a 
word.  Poe  is  wasted  on  this  crowd.  Just 
about  everything  is,  except  VanHalen. 

"Okay,  let's  get  started.  We've  been 
talking  about  paradoxes  in  American 
literature.  Well,  maybe  not  paradoxes— 
that's  a  conclusion  you'll  have  to  reach 
on  your  own— but  contrasts.  America 
was  built  on  them."  Amused,  he  noticed 
several  already  looked  dazed.  Picking 
up  speed,  he  stole  a  glance  at  Rachel. 

"Some  came  to  worship  without  per- 
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secution,  others  to  make  a  buck.  The 
New  World  meant  something  different 
to  each.  Writers  respond  to  these  con¬ 
trasts— well,  tensions.  They  clarify  them. 
Certainly,  Thoreau  and  Whitman  pro¬ 
vide  wonderful  contrasts." 

Pacing  in  front  of  the  room,  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  he  stopped, 
studying  them  briefly.  Then  he  moved  in 
front  of  Rachel's  desk,  turning  abruptly, 
his  full,  straight  black  hair  spinning  with 
him  as  he  turned. 

His  voice  almost  an  attack,  he  de¬ 
manded:  "Where  are  the  tensions  in 
Poe's  work?  What  issues  of  his  day  does 
he  address?  Any  notion?"  He  surveyed 
them,  hunching  over  their  notebooks, 
avoiding  eye  contact  that  might  signal  a 
willingness  to  respond.  "In  the  absence 
of  comment,"  he  snarled,  "I  have  some 
suggestions.  In  one  breath  Poe  ridiculed 
romantic  excess,  in  another  he  fell  prey 
to  it."  He  peered  out  at  the  class,  then 
while  making  a  sweeping  motion,  he 
noticed  Rachel's  firm,  pink  thighs  as  she 
shifted  position  in  her  chair. 

He  continued,  "In  Eureka ,  Poe  cham¬ 
pioned  both.  That  essay  was  a  rare 
moment  of  intellectual  unity.  Poe  dis¬ 
covered  a  perspective  of  the  world  that 
made  man's  condition  bearable.  Ever 
had  such  an  experience?"  He  glanced 
around  the  room.  There  were  no  takers. 
"Well,  let  that  be  rhetorical." 

His  steps  less  jerky,  more  graceful,  his 
voice  less  sharp,  more  inviting,  he  asked, 
"If  you  had  developed  a  single  vision  of 
the  universe,  what  would  you  call  it?" 
This  time,  he  made  a  full  stop,  trying  to 
get  one  of  the  students  to  raise  a  hand. 
They  studiously  avoided  his  request.  He 
returned  to  Poe. 

"Poe  called  Eureka  a  'survey  of  the 
Universe,'  offered  to  'dreamers.. .who 
put  faith  in  dreams  as  the  only  realities.' 
Why?"  he  implored,  hovering  around 
Rachel's  desk,  smiling  out  at  them,  this 
time  sure  of  response,  a  shared  under¬ 
standing. 

He  sensed  the  rustling.  Rachel  looked 
up  at  him,  her  large  breasts  overflowing 
the  simple,  see-through  white  blouse, 
hand  embroidered  at  the  edges  with 
red,  blue  and  green  flowers.  Chewing  at 
the  rubber  end  of  her  pencil,  she  raised 
her  arm,  hesitatingly.  Jim  smiled.  "Yes?" 

"Well,  uh,"  she  paused.  "I  guess  Poe 
just  looked  around  and  realized  that  real 


change  started  with  dreams.  What  I 
mean  is,  uh,  that  science  and  other 
explanations  for  how  things  worked 
needed  to  be,  uh,  uh,  well,  interpreted 
through  dreams,  by  a  dreamer." 

"That's  a  good  beginning  statement," 
he  exulted.  She'd  given  him  exactly  the 
right  platform.  "As  with  all  artists,  Poe's 
understanding  empowers  himself  and 
others.  His  explanation  of  the  cosmos 
makes  it  possible  for  man  to  utter  'a 
truth  for  which  he  felt  himself  indebted 
to  his  soul  alone.'  " 

He  took  a  deep  breath  and  rocked  up 
onto  his  toes,  which  made  his  medium 
stature  seem  greater.  Then  he  hurried 
toward  the  conclusion,  encouraged  by 
Rachel's  appreciation.  Almost  prancing, 
he  took  emphatic  steps  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  pacing  and  twirling,  talking  so 
quickly  that  students,  unable  to  take 
coherent  notes,  were  forced  to  watch 
the  finale. 

The  hour  bell  was  only  ten  minutes 
from  ringing.  "We  don't  have  time  now 
to  trace  how  this  cosmology  works  in 
Poe's  stories,  but  think  briefly  about  the 
impersonality  of  his  characters,  their  re¬ 
moteness,  their  brilliance,  their  inevi¬ 
table  decay.  And  remember  to  look  up 
all  the  philosophers  he  lambastes.  Try  to 
figure  out  what  ways  of  looking  at  things 
they're  famous  for  and  what  objections 
Poe  would  have  to  them." 

Good  God,  he  thought,  pausing  in 
front  of  Rachel's  chair  for  a  few  seconds. 
He  watched  her  shift  her  legs  again  and 
once  more  appreciated  the  shapeliness 
of  her  lower  thighs.  She  glanced  up, 
smiling. 

Brushing  perspiration  from  his  fore¬ 
head,  he  announced  he'd  have  to  hurry. 
All  that  pacing.  This  was  the  best  part. 
The  end.  Not  the  end.  The  working 
toward  it.  Exhaustion  crept  up  his  legs. 
He  headed  toward  the  desk  at  the  front 
of  the  room. 

To  catch  his  breath,  he  sat  on  the 
desk.  From  there  he  had  a  better  view  of 
Rachel's  legs  and  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  cleavage  as  she  bent  over  to  take 
the  final  notes.  The  five-minute  bell  rang. 
Frantic,  he  raced. 

The  rustling  of  books,  snapping  of 
purses,  gathering  of  jackets  almost 
drowned  out  his  final  comments.  "One 
of  the  most  important  issues  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  epistemology— how 


man  knew  what  he  knew.  The  issue 
wasn't  original,  but  it  took  on  fresh  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  nineteenth  century  because 
hidden  beneath  it  was  an  issue  of  even 
greater  significance  to  that  period:  the 
importance  of  man.  If  man  doesn't  de¬ 
rive  his  significance  from  God,  if  his  own 
abilities  to  understand  the  world  are 
limited  by  the  science  of  the  day,  from 
whence  may  he  draw  the  power  to  go 
on,  to  persevere?  Poe  gives  us  one 
answer,  by  seeing  man's  own  limits  as 
part  of  a  grand  cosmic  design." 

The  final  bell  rang. 

He  wanted  to  say  more,  but  they 
were  already  straggling  out  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

He  moved  toward  Rachel's  chair  in 
the  front  row  as  she  gathered  her  things. 
She  slapped  shut  the  notebook  quickly, 
suddenly  aware  of  his  advance,  but  not 
his  proximity.  When  she  stood  up,  he 
was  almost  on  top  of  her.  He  stood  there 
smiling,  waiting  for  her  acknowledgment. 

"Dr.  Bellows,  could  I  come  to  see  you 
about  the  paper  on  Wednesday?  I  think 
I'll  have  enough  done  by  then." 

He  walked  her  to  the  door.  "Wed¬ 
nesday's  fine.  I'll  be  waiting.”  Goddamn, 
he  thought,  what  do  they  expect,  dress¬ 
ing  like  that?  Any  fool  can  see  what  she 
has  in  mind. 

He  waited  in  the  classroom  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  reflect,  to  put  his  notes  back 
in  order.  Finally,  he  sauntered  down  the 
hall,  his  barrel  chest  taking  charge.  Rachel 
occupied  his  thoughts,  her  deliberate 
provocativeness,  his  need  to  meet  her 
implied  need. 

He  heard  her  voice,  just  before  he 
turned  the  corner.  She  was  laughing. 

"Hey,  did  you  get  any  of  that?"  It  was 
a  male  voice. 

She  laughed  again.  "Uh,  I  wasn't  con¬ 
centrating.  I  had  to  finish  a  letter  to  my 
boy-friend.  He  gets  bent  if  I  don't  write 
three  times  a  week." 

The  male  voice  snorted.  "That  Bel¬ 
lows  drives  me  nuts,  strutting  around 
like  Napoleon.  !  don't  understand  a 
goddamn  thing  he  says." 

"Don't  worry,"  Rachel  answered, 
comforting  him.  "It's  just  one  lousy 
course.  You're  a  Bio  major.  You  don't 
even  really  need  English." 

A.  Harrison  Bahir  lives  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
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Eternity 


Native  American 

Tall,  straight  and  proud, 

Finely-chiseled  features. 

His  many-feathered  headdress 
Worn  with  distinction. 

Years  of  prejudices,  disillusions,  taunts, 
Engraved  on  his  face. 

Seeking  peace, 

Both  inner  and  outer  acceptance 
From  peers  and  townfolk. 

Thought  of  as  an  equal, 

Not  one  of  the  downtrodden. 

Not  one  to  be  just  tolerated, 

But  welcomed! 

—Patricia  Wilson 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Tree 
leafless 
black  bark 
in  bold 
relief 
no  leaves 
beneath. 

—Kathy  Langen 
Batavia,  New  York 


Footsteps 
Took  space 

Draped  it  over  shoulder 
Walked  away 
Stretching  time 
Into  transparencies. 

I  saw  you  then, 

Talking,  tossing  your  head. 

I  could  not  hear  your  voice 
Or  touch  your  dewy  skin, 

I  saw  you 

And  death  became 
An  inadequate  explanation. 

I  saw  you 

And  my  urgency 

Needed  to  know  more 

About  life 

That  breeds 

Death. 

—Barbara  Kinsey  Sable 
Boulder,  Colorado 


A  Social  Portrait 


All  day  long 

He  watches  football  on  television 
Smoking  and  drinking  beer. 

He  yells  and  curses 

When  things  don't  go  his  way. 

Beer  cans  and  ash  trays  full  of  cigarette  butts 
Lie  on  a  stained  coffee  table. 

Torn  parts  of  a  newspaper  and  pizza  crusts 
Are  scattered  on  the  unswept  living  room  carpet. 

Midnight  catches  on  with  him; 

He  gulps  his  last  drop  of  beer 
And  walks  off  into  the  bedroom 
Where  his  wife  is  fast  asleep. 

With  the  stale  smell  of  beer  and  cigarette  still 

In  his  mouth, 

He  starts  to  make  love  to  his  wife. 

But  he  is  unable  to  complete  the  act; 

As  he  disengages  from  her, 

He  falls  off  the  bed— and  curses. 

He  remains  on  the  floor— snoring. 

Tears  bead  his  wife's  cheeks. 


Metz  is  Always  Grey  in  Winter 

In  a  field  outside  Metz 

you  picked  daffodils  and  bluebells. 

We  drank  beer  at  the  Waldheim, 
then  walked  to  your  hotel. 

When  stars  sprinkled 
the  night,  you  whispered 
words  in  my  ear  breaking 
grammar's  iron  traces. 

In  October  a  German  student 
taught  you  a  different  dialectic, 
blacked  your  eye  and  rode 
you  lathered  to  an  ecstasy. 

Metz  is  always  grey 
in  winter;  sleet  rattles 
against  my  window  and  the  wind 
is  raw  and  bitter. 


— Mahdy  Y.  Khaiyat 
Goleta,  California 
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—William  Fuller 
Valdosta,  Georgia 


World  War  I  Veteran 


He  came  to  meet  his  father 
At  the  commuter  train  each  night, 

A  bath  towel  and  a  safety  pin 
Above  the  metal  strip 
That  capped  his  absent  leg. 

He  did  not  know  his  father  died 
Of  flu  while  he  was  gassed 
In  France.  And  shell-shocked: 

His  mind  protected  by  the  gates 
That  closed  out  facts  and  gave 
No  signals  flashing  passing  years. 

This  was  World  War  II. 

He  slipped  upon  the  railroad  bank, 
Like  shale  the  heart  sloughs  off 
In  order  to  expose  the  rock 
Of  love  that  gas  and  shells 
Had  left  intact. 

A  gull  pushed  backward 
By  the  winds  of  France 
Into  the  smooth  unconscious, 

Where  atrophied,  his  wings 

Need  never  fly,  where  war  was  dead, 

And  fathers  never  die. 

—Charlotte  F.  Otten 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Grand  Teton  National  Park 

Beside  a  horse,  one  feels  so  right  at  home. 

A  barbecue  with  drinks  completes  the  scene. 

A  table  full  will  listen  as  they  roam 
through  stories  better  on  a  smaller  screen. 

A  rock  means  nothing  more  than  rocks  are  meant 
to  mean  to  moguls  on  a  weekend  outing, 
flown  in,  fed,  and  filled  with  liquor  lent 
a  touch  of  country  by  a  song.  They're  trouting, 
someone  says  when  asked  directions  to 
a  certain  guest,  a  huge  celebrity. 

Reporters  snap  while  fish  do  not,  pursue 
a  story  till  the  day  ends  quietly. 

Montana  waits  the  big  investors,  crooks 
discouraged.  Rectitude  and  cleaner  brooks. 

—Bernard  E.  Morris 
Modesto,  California 


Mr.  Bleu  Reads  a  Short  Story 

A  cigarette  ebbs  to  ash 
in  an  unsteady  hand 
as  Mr.  Bleu  stares  into  a  margin 
of  his  prone  book 

at  the  story's  recess 

the  SS  Greene  sank  toward  dusk 
with  all  hands  lost 
in  the  purple  shadows 
of  the  swells 

no  cause  surfaced. 

—William  J.  Scheick 
Austin,  Texas 


Visiting  the  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 

A  long  black  corner, 
each  end  ascending  slowly 
from  the  earth. 

Two  triangles  touching 

in  the  middle, 

its  zenith  of  death. 

Name  after  name 
telegraphs  letters 
like  white  lace  at  attention 
on  this  wall  of  night. 

They  come  as  sleep-walkers, 
each  visitor  a  quiet  loss. 

They  lay  at  the  base 
roses,  letters,  miniature  flags. 

They  touch  names, 
fragments  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Like  the  rain  of  stars 

we  are  wet  with  infinite  tears. 

We  are  hot  puddles  on  cobblestones. 

—Joseph  Gustafson 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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HAIRCUTS,  THE 
MODERN  WAY 

by 

Iqbal  Pittalwala 


P  onticello  Hair  Cutters  stands  quite 
proud  y  next  to  Tony's  Pizza  Place  on 
Lake  Avenue  in  St.  James.  While  Tony,  a 
short  jovial  man,  is  known  throughout 
St.  James  and  perhaps  beyond  for  his 
thick  crusted  pies,  Gino  Ponticello, 
shaped  curiously  like  a  football,  is  known 
for  his  contagious  laugh— a  series  of 
high-pitched  chuckles  really— that  seems 
to  be  triggered  by  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion. 


Gino,  the  sole  proprietor  of  Ponticello 
Hair  Cutters,  is  related  to  Tony  in  some 
complicated  way  that  everyone  quickly 
agrees  to  have  understood,  but  that  no 
one  has  actually  figured  out.  Not  only  do 
Gino  and  Tony  resemble  each  other  in 
many  ways,  but  from  the  outside,  the 
salon  and  pizzeria  also  look  so  alike  that 
many  a  person  has  swung  open  the 
wrong  door.  I've  been  guilty  of  this 
several  times,  even  with  my  glasses  on, 


and  this  was  the  case  last  Sunday  as  well. 
I  barged  into  Ponticello  Hair  Cutters  for 
a  slice  of  Sicilian  Pizza.  Once  in,  I  found 
Gino  Ponticello  on  his  knees,  pasting  a 
sign  on  the  window.  With  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  I  could  read  it  backwards  against 
the  bright  sunlight  outside.  It  screamed, 
'New  Computerized  Haircuts  Now  Of¬ 
fered/  I  adjusted  my  glasses.  Gino  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  me  just  as  I  raised  an 
eyebrow  at  his  new  sign. 
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"Anton,  my  good  friend,"  he  said 
rising  to  his  feet,  his  short  hands  out¬ 
stretched  as  if  to  embrace  me.  "I  had  this 
feeling— this  funny  feeling  you  get  some¬ 
times,  you  know?— that  I  would  see  you 
here  today." 

"Computerized  haircuts,  Gino?  What 
in  the—" 

"Allow  me,  my  friend,"  he  said,  guid¬ 
ing  me  to  the  cash  register.  Beside  it  lay 
a  personal  computer,  shiny,  new,  the 
keypad  covered  neatly  in  Saran  Wrap 
for  protection.  A  velvet  dust-jacket,  sewn 
no  doubt  by  Mrs.  Ponticello,  stretched 
snugly  over  the  monitor.  Gino  uncov¬ 
ered  the  screen  and  switched  on  the 
computer  and  the  printer  next  to  it.  He 
inserted  a  floppy  disk.  The  computer 
groaned.  He  began  punching  keys  on 
the  keypad  with  the  caution  of  one 
dialing  an  overseas  number  on  a  push¬ 
button  telephone.  A  menu  flashed  on 
the  screen.  Gino  made  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  and  in  seconds  the  screen  was 
sliced  into  nine  windows,  each  of  which 
displayed  profiles  of  men. 

"Which  sideburns  you  think  look 
best?"  Gino  asked. 

I  shrugged.  "The  top  left,  I  guess." 

Gino  punched  a  key  and  the  screen 
showed  pictures  of  men's  heads  that 
were  photographed  from  the  top.  I  was 
made  to  choose  one  and  Gino  recorded 
this  too.  Other  photographs  of  heads 
viewed  from  every  conceivable  angle 
followed,  and  I  made  my  choices  with 
some  interest  at  first  but  later  with  the 
aid  of  Tic  Tac  Toe,  Round  I  Go/ 

"Anton,  my  friend,"  Gino  finally  said, 
patting  my  arm.  "You  are  a  D2R4X8." 

"Really?  I'm  glad  to  hear  that." 

"Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  get  a  printout 
that  will  tell  me  how  to  go  about  getting 
a  D2R4X8  step  by  step." 

"That's  ...  amazing,  Gino." 

"Isn't  it?"  Gino  asked,  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear  as  he  proceeded  to  produce  a 
printout.  "One  must  keep  up  with  new 
technology,  I  always  say." 

"Well,  actually,  I  don't  want  a  com¬ 
puterized—" 

"Oh  come  now,"  he  said  over  the 
screech  of  the  printer.  "Computers  are 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  I'll  bet  you  one  of 
Tony's  slices  that  once  I'm  done  with  you 
today,  you'll  want  a  computerized  hair¬ 
cut  next  time  too." 


He  took  my  elbow  in  one  hand  and 
steered  me  over  to  the  only  vacant  seat, 
the  middle  of  three  in  the  salon.  He 
patted  the  seat  several  times,  beaming  a 
broad  toothy  smile  at  me.  His  cheeks, 
bulging  with  pride,  shone  as  brightly  as 
the  red  seat-covers. 

"The  most  advanced  in  haircuts,  my 
friend,"  he  said.  Then  he  nudged  me 
with  a  wink  and  whispered,  "Don't  you 
want  all  our  St.  James  girls  chasing  you?" 

"Well,  that  would  be  nice,  but—" 

"But  what?"  he  interrupted,  lifting  his 
shoulders  and  displaying  his  palms.  "Just 
think.  You,  yes  you,  will  always  be  re¬ 
membered  to  have  taken  the  first  one  at 
Ponticello's!" 

"That's.. .that's  an  honor  indeed,  Gino. 
However—" 

"You've  trusted  me  all  these  years, 
right?"  he  asked.  "So  why're  you  all 
shaky  now?" 

I  threw  up  my  hands  and  pressed  my 
lips  to  a  firm  line.  I  could  sense  that  all 
eyes  in  the  salon  were  on  me.  Admiring 
me  for  being  brave.  Or  pitying  me  for 
being  so  gullible.  Gino  gave  me  a  light 
punch  on  my  shoulder  and  pirouetted 
half  a  circle  on  one  heel.  He  waved  his 
finger  in  the  air  at  no  one  in  particular 
and  waddled  over  to  his  PC  to  retrieve 
the  printout,  leaving  me  gaping  at  the 
bottles  of  lotions  and  mousse,  and  the 
assortment  of  scissors,  razors  and  combs 
arranged  neatly  on  the  counter  in  front 
of  me.  I  looked  in  the  mirror  and  lifted  a 
strand  of  hair  from  the  very  top  of  my 
head  with  my  fingers.  Short,  I  thought. 
But  then  again,  not  that  short.  I  sighed  in 
resignation  and  with  my  fingers  measur¬ 
ing  one  lock  of  hair  after  another,  I 
began  to  justify  my  sitting  on  the  swivel- 
chair.  I  would  have  needed  a  haircut 
quite  soon  anyway,  I  figured.  In  another 
four  weeks  definitely.  So  why  not  now? 

Mrs.  Ponticello  on  my  right  smiled  at 
me.  With  admiration,  I  hoped.  She 
seemed  to  be  having  trouble  cutting  the 
hair  of  a  little  boy  who  had  made  it  a 
priority  to  dodge  her  scissors.  His  par¬ 
ents  alternately  coaxed  and  threatened 
him  and  threw  apologetic  smiles  at  Mrs. 
Ponticello.  As  they  struggled  to  keep 
their  son  glued  to  his  seat,  they  told  him 
in  exaggerated  tones  just  how  wonder¬ 
ful  he  looked  with  each  snip  and  how 
awful  all  those  curls  that  tumbled  down 


from  his  head  really  were.  While  tears 
streamed  down  the  boy's  cheeks,  Mrs. 
Ponticello  huffed  and  puffed,  gripping 
her  waist  once  in  a  while,  shaking  her 
head  at  her  unhappy  little  customer. 

On  my  left,  an  old  man  with  only  a 
fringe  ofwhite  hair  sprouting  from  around 
the  base  of  his  scalp  demanded  to  know 
why  he  had  to  pay  full  price  for  less  than 
half  a  job.  With  balled-up  fists  he 
grumbled  to  Joe,  Gino  Ponticello's  only 
son,  who,  as  everyone  in  St.  James  had 
been  told  over  and  over,  had  decided 
yet  again  to  marry  an  old  girlfriend.  Joe 
challenged  the  old  man  to  find  a  salon 
that  charged  men  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  hair  on  their  heads.  If  such  a 
salon  existed,  Joe  said  he  would  buy  the 
man  a  large  pie  atTony's  next  door,  with 
perhaps  a  pitcher  of  beer  thrown  in  too 
if  the  grumbling  that  morning  would 
stop.  However,  the  man  continued  to 
complain,  waving  Joe's  words  aside,  his 
thin  lips  twisted  into  a  nasty  scowl. 

Just  then,  the  boy  on  my  right  took  to 
loud  wailing  again,  despite  the  colorful 
array  of  lollipops  his  father  fanned  open 
before  him.  The  shrieks  grew  especially 
hysterical  when  Mrs.  Ponticello  ap¬ 
proached  the  boy  with  a  hair  dryer, 
aiming  it  deliberately  like  a  gun,  a  wicked 
smile  flickering  on  her  lips. 

"Now,  now,  Jimmy,"  the  boy's  father 
pleaded,  "Mummy  uses  this  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Don't  you,  darling?  Why,  Daddy 
uses  it  sometimes  too.  It's  only  a  hair 
dryer.  Now  be  good  and  sit  still." 

"Sit  still,  Jimmy,"  Mrs.  Ponticello  re¬ 
peated.  She  smiled  for  the  first  time. 
"Your  Daddy  will  buy  you  a  big  slice  of 
Tony's  pizza  if  you  stop  crying." 

Suddenly,  Gino  loomed  behind  and 
flung  a  sheet  around  me.  He  took  my 
glasses  off  and  all  I  heard  then  was  the 
snippety  snip  and  the  chicka  chic  chic  of 
his  scissors  that  danced  around  me, 
pausing  only  when  Gino  wanted  to  re¬ 
position  my  head  or  consult  his  printout. 

A  couple  of  boys,  talking  in  loud 
voices,  burst  into  the  salon,  bringing  in 
the  sounds  of  Lake  Avenue  with  them. 

"Morning!"  Gino  sang  out  to  them. 

"Morning,"  they  said  and  walked  out 
at  once.  In  the  mirror,  I  could  vaguely 
see  them  backing  a  couple  of  steps 
away  from  the  salon.  I  supposed  they 
were  reading  the  sign  above  and  also 
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the  one  next  to  it.  I  saw  them  move 
away.  To  Tony's  Pizza  Place,  I  figured. 

"If  they  don't  want  their  hair  cut,  why 
step  in  here?"  Cino  asked,  his  bushy 
eyebrows  drawn  together  in  puzzlement. 

I  shifted  in  my  seat,  preparing  myself 
to  provide  the  explanation. 

"Now,  now.  Hold  still  one  moment, 
my  friend.  Almost  done." 

In  a  few  seconds,  he  untied  the  sheet 
around  me  and  dusted  my  neck  and 
clothes  with  a  coarse  brush.  Then  step¬ 
ping  away  like  a  satisfied  sculptor,  he 
studied  the  computerized  haircut  now 
adorning  my  head— and  smiled. 

"Excellent!"  he  exclaimed,  one  eye 
shut,  his  tongue  pressing  back  his  upper 
lip.  "Just  what  you  selected.  What'd  you 
think?"  I  put  my  glasses  on.  My  jaw 
dropped.  He  came  around  behind  me 
and  rested  his  hands  on  my  shoulders. 
We  looked  into  the  mirror  together. 
"Well?"  he  asked. 

"It's.. .it's  good,"  I  said  softly,  shifting  a 
little  in  my  seat.  I  cleared  my  throat. 
"Though,  it  would've  been  even  bet¬ 
ter..."  Suddenly,  I  felt  everyone  and  ev¬ 
erything  around  me  beginning  to  turn  in 
my  direction.  I  paused  for  a  moment  and 
rolled  my  tongue  over  my  lips.  "Would 
have  been  better,"  I  repeated,  "if  I  had 
actually  wanted  a  haircut  today." 

They  froze.  The  brush  slipped  from 
Gino's  hand.  Mrs.  Ponticello  covered 
her  mouth,  shaking  her  head  at  her 
husband  in  disbelief.  I  suspected  she 
and  theothers  were  suppressinga  laugh. 
Joe,  on  my  left,  had  one  hand  with  a 
comb  poised  somewhere  in  the  air,  a 


carrying  indoors 

the  last  green  tomatoes— 

one  cricket's  slowed  chirrup 

—Dorothy  McLaughlin 
Somerset,  New  jersey 


scissor  yawning  widely  in  his  other  hand. 
Below  these,  I  observed  that  the  old  man 
too  had  swung  his  face  in  my  direction, 
his  mouth  open,  his  tongue,  tired  from 
all  that  whining,  suspended  firmly  in  mid¬ 
air. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by 
giggling  sounds  that  came  from  the  little 
boy  on  my  right.  He  rocked  back  and 
forth,  kicking  his  feet  and  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  his  seat.  "Hee,  hee!"  he 
cried  and  pointed  me  out  excitedly  to  his 
parents.  That  seemed  to  melt  the  scene 
around  me.  I  thought  I  felt  everyone 
beginning  to  lean  towards  me. 

"Anton,  my  good  friend,"  Gino  said, 
his  face  now  tomato  red.  "Why  did  you 
not  tell  me?" 

"I  tried  to..." 

"Gino,"  Mrs.  Ponticello  broke  in, 
"once  your  mouth  goes  yak-yak-yak," 
she  showed  us  with  her  fingers,  "there's 
no  end  to  it.  Give  them  a  chance  to  talk 
sometimes." 

"It's.. .it's  OK,"  I  said  as  I  edged  for¬ 
ward  in  my  seat.  I  looked  in  the  mirror. 
"It's  a  good  haircut,"  I  added,  secretly 
wishing  I'd  made  my  choices  more  care¬ 
fully.  "How  much,  Gino?" 

"How  much,  my  friend?  Oh  noth¬ 
ing." 

I  looked  up  at  the  prices  listed  above 
the  mirrors.  Computerized  haircuts  were 
advertised  as  a  promotional  measure  for 
ten  dollars  that  week.  I  thrust  a  bill  into 
Gino's  hand.  He  said  he  couldn't  accept 
anything  and  crushed  back  the  bill  into 
my  pocket. 

"My  good  friend,  I  must  pay  you!"  he 


cried,  wiping  the  droplets  of  sweat  that 
appeared  suddenly  on  his  brow.  "Let 
me  buy  you  a  pizza  slice.  Please.  Don't 
say  no.  Please  let  me." 

I  rose  from  my  seat.  Gino  threw  his 
arm  around  my  shoulders  and  escorted 
me  to  Tony's  next  door.  A  Bon  Jovi  song 
blared  on  the  radio.  The  two  boys  who 
had  come  accidentally  to  Ponticello's 
earlier  were  seated  at  a  table,  forcing 
slices  into  their  large  mouths.  They  were 
speaking  in  shouts  as  they  chewed  but 
fell  silent  as  soon  as  they  saw  me.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  their  chewing  ceased  altogether. 

"Hey  Tony!  Two  slices  and  a  coke  on 
me  for  our  friend  Anton  here,"  Gino 
yelled.  He  slapped  my  shoulder,  took  my 
hands  in  his,  mumbled  some  words  of 
apology  and  stepped  out,  his  head  hang¬ 
ing  a  little  lower  than  usual,  his  hands 
now  clasped  behind  him. 

I  turned  around  just  as  Tony,  leaning 
over  his  counter  with  arms  folded,  asked, 
"So  what  would  you  like,  my  good 
friend?" 

I  glanced  at  the  menu  behind  him  and 
rubbed  my  chin.  "Well... I  suppose—" 

"Wait.  Why  don't  I  make  it  easier  for 
you?"  Tony  said,  snapping  his  fingers 
and  straightening  himself.  He  pulled  out 
a  lap-top  computer  from  under  his 
counter.  Instantly,  I  stiffened. 

"Computerized  pizza  slices,"  he  an¬ 
nounced  with  a  chuckle.  He  flicked  the 
computer  on.  "You  should  try  one  to¬ 
day." 

/.  Pittalwala  lives  in  Stony  Brook,  New 
York. 


quicksilver  wind 

barren  aspen  branches 
quiver  and  bend 

—Daryl  Nielsen 
Boulder,  Colorado 


after  the  ice  storm, 

the  dead  spruce's  branches  plated 

with  crystal  and  gold 

—Dorothy  McLaughlin 
Somerset,  New  jersey 
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Quest  For  Safe  Harbor 


Bass  Harbor  Light 

The  air  is  full 
of  the  sea  and 
carries  its  song 
in  endless  ebb  and  flow, 
a  rush  that 

gobbles  rocks  to  cobbles, 
gives  back  sand 
to  beaches 

Wind  and  water 
chisel  rugged  headlands 
and  stretch  upon  the  sand, 
expand  the  ocean's  curve 
upon  the  earth 


As  if  the  memories 
could  be  pressed  between 
the  pages  of  a  book 
each  carefully  created 
like  the  petals  of  a  rose 
I  store  them  one  by  one 

I  climb  to  the  rooftop 
to  search  for  my  space 
reach  for  the  moon 

I  imagine  it  feels 
smooth  like  your  body 
cold  in  exposed  places 
warm  in  the  crevices 

The  moon  unmasks  me  as  it 
creeps  from  behind  the  clouds 
I  drop  my  facade 
stand  naked  in  the  glow 
forced  to  confront  passion 
with  the  strength  of  gravity 
that  controls  the  tides 

The  warnings  are  clear 
I  look  away  become  entangled 
smothered  like  a  fly 
in  a  spider's  web. 

—Nancy  Levins 
Bradenton ,  Florida 


Lighthouse  Sees 

The  lighthouse  shingles  are  no  longer  white. 
Salt  showers  fuse  gray  upon  green. 

Battered  Plexiglas  filters  the  golden  ray. 
Sandpipers  scatter  beneath 
lacking  a  comparable  warning 
for  impending  rip-tides. 


When  fog  creeps  in 
like  a  darkened  river 
ghosts  of  ships 
repose  in  quiet  coves 
and  gulls  and  cormorants 
sleep.  The  Bass  Harbor  Light 
blinks  on 
blinks  off 


The  schooner,  bobbing  high  upon  swells, 
crashes  flat,  and  then  up,  nodding 
like  the  child  whose  nose  has  become  wet 
with  the  sea. 

—John  R.  Ramspacher 
Princeton ,  New  Jersey 


—Sherry  B.  Hanson 
Dixon ,  Illinois 
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The  Shore 


Treasures  cast  up  by  the  sea 
Tumbling  to  the  shore 

Sea  shells  smoothed  by  churning  waves  and  sand 
Perfect  in  symmetry,  variant  in  shade 

Caramel-colored  stones, 

Lava  rock  ground  and  spit  up  by  the  sea 

Sandcrabs  scooting  backwards,  digging  feverishly 
A  bubble,  then  a  pock,  marking  their  descent  into  the  wet  sand 

Pungent  salt  sea  breezes,  filling  the  nostrils 
Fish  and  seaweed  tainting  the  air 

Sea  gulls  crying  news  of  the  day's  catch 
Ever  circling 

—Christine  Kraus 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Family  Burial  Ground 

(Near  the  Cliffs  of  Moher) 

We  walk  the  seaside  graveyard. 
Thunder  rumbles,  wind  drives 
black  clouds  across  the  gray  sky 
and  the  Irish  Sea  angrily  spews 
white  foam  against  Moher's  cliffs. 
Lichen  spills  down  the  Celtic  crosses 
leaning  willy-nilly  amid  the  weeds 
whispering  to  us  their  soul  secrets. 
We  read  the  surnames— Cleary, 
Mulvihill,  Quinn— but  say  nothing. 
Words  don't  matter  when  hearts 
speak  the  ancient  sorrow— 
a  longing  for  what  once  was  flesh 
but  now  has  turned  to  clay:  love 
tears,  laughter  lost  forever. 

—James  P.  Quinn 
Fairfield,  Connecticut 


Island  Gale 

A  gale  bullies  the  island; 
surf  from  rhythm  to  frenzy 
hammers  the  rocky  mass, 
as  blustering  winds  invigorate 
to  bend  spruce  and  fir, 
tear  the  witch's  broom, 
and  send  punky  limbs 
crashing  through  the  wood. 

Angled  rain  pelts  blossoms 
and  swart  faces  of  children, 
astonished  as  the  breakers 
threaten  higher  over  wet  rock, 
like  demented  sea-gods 
cruelly  intent  to  kidnap 
and  hustle  the  children  down 
into  their  turbulent  realm. 

With  backs  to  the  fury, 
wind  snatching  their  breath, 
the  children  scramble  upward 
through  tall  wet  grass 
to  cottage  and  warm  hearth; 
yet  still  in  high  spirit 
and  forever  awed  by  untamed 
powers  chasing  them  home. 
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—Michael  S.  Mew 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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there  is  this  parking  lot 
opposite  the  holiday  inn 
a  vagrant  sleeps  on  a  bench  there 
the  back  of  the  bench  says 
PRIVATE  OWNER  HUD  HOMES 
the  O  in  homes  is  a  red  heart 
the  vagrant  has  tousled  yellow  hair 
and  his  jeans  are  soiled 
and  he  is  turned  from  the  sun 
which  roars  from  the  clouds  this 
morning 


For  Estelle 

1  could  go  on  and  well  why  not 
there  is  a  pretty  Chinese  girl 

Behind 

who  comes  and  uses  the  bench  for 
support 

she  sets  her  hip  firmly  against  the 

the  dark 

back  of  it 

pages 

while  she  takes  her  boyfriend's 

of  the 

picture 

calendar 

he  is  standing  there  in  the  parking 

1  see 

lot  smiling 

you 

they  do  not  see  the  vagrant 

would 

and  he  does  not  wake  up 

have  been 
forty-four, 

—John  Knoepfle 

a  fragile 

Auburn,  Illinois 

gift 

from  God 
taken  as 
the  day 
deepened 
into  a 

Staying  Up  Late 

September 
haze  of 

Thunder  always  woke 

sun-kissed 

my  father, 

autumn 

but  1  sat  alone  at  night, 

twilight, 

watching  what  came  and  went, 

and  the 

lightning  on  the  horizon, 

birds 

nightlights  on  the  highway  below, 

rejoiced 

craving  the  hamburger 

at  a 

1  could  smell  and  a  Coke 

perfect 

with  pebbles  of  ice, 

child 

or  the  bitter  rind  of  lime 

called 

in  the  limeade  I'd  just  discovered, 

to  the 

thinking,  too, 

heavens 

of  sanctioned  staying 

too  early— 

up  late  under  the  cool  pyramid 

of  a  movie  screen  tower, 
lighted  turquoise  against  the  sky. 

—Bobbie  Saunders 
Aurora ,  Colorado 

—Dana  Elaine  Carr 
Shawnee ,  Kansas 


A  Living  Palette 

A  little  country  place 

with  deep  dark  soil  and  children 

round  about  the  knee,  a  limestone  stream 

rushing  into  infinity  and  the  daily  paper 

delivered  every  day  on  time,  you  construct 

the  geometric  pattern  of  thought 

forgetting  about  trouble,  you  construct 

a  narrow  white  trellis  for  roses 

and  wait  for  tomorrow,  this  is  the  Old  South 

and  New  England  and  Midwest  and  The  North 

you  take  a  path  leading  away  from  the  garden 

you  want  to  make  a  copy  of  today 

a  brick  wall  to  hold  back  the  future,  you  go 

past  the  clematis  vine  and  the  garlic  patch 

you  paint  a  large  blue  mural 

you  drift  back  home  again  for  supper 

creating  pastel  portraits,  climbing 

the  steep  fieldstone  pathway 

opening  the  heavy  iron  gate,  soon 

it  is  twilight,  the  kitchen  door  open 

an  empty  swing  on 

a  wide-brimmed  white  front  porch 

you  pause  under  an  apple  tree 

gather  the  moist  night  air  around  you 

creeping  bent  among  the  handiwork 

and  pottery  shed 

where  old-fashioned  flowers 

wait  in  servitude 

and  you  remember  how  much 

you  love  this  time,  this  place. 
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—Errol  Miller 
Monroe ,  Louisiana 


Biographies 


Over  the  Hard  Fields 

Over  the  hard  fields 
stars  flicker  and  chant, 
while  locusts  sing 
soothing  monotones 
from  seedless  furrows. 

The  cold  tin  roofs 
of  tenant  shacks 
are  sagging,  wrinkled  flesh, 
washed  in  rust, 

with  wormy  cedar  walls  rhythmically 
rehearsing  their  eventual  collapse. 

The  sky  is  with  moon, 
underwriting  with  cool  assurance 
the  shapes  and  attitudes  of  trees. 
And  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
the  far  slope's  chalky  soil 
frames  the  sight. 

A  meteor  sparkles 

across  the  bone  white  stars 

in  their  stone  silence— 

its  reflection  sings  along 

the  glass  of  an  old  brass  lantern, 

there  on  the  sinking  porch. 

We  are  in  repose  here, 
our  moments  full  of 
nothing  but  the  crisp 
glimmer  of  suggestion 
in  this  quiet  landscape. 

It  is  our  brief  association  with  grace, 

this  delicate  clamor 

of  the  affinities  between  things. 

—Ron  Roth 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


After  fifteen  miles 
on  one-lane  roads, 
which  rose  and  fell 
over  quiet,  rolling  hills 
covered  with  dark  green  oaks, 
we  found  Adelaida, 
a  small  cemetery 
that  outlived  its  town. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill 
in  scattered  shade 
was  the  oldest  headstone, 

181 1-1890,  and  nearby 
too  many  for  privates 
in  World  War  I. 

And  out  in  full  sun 
a  haunting  epitaph 
for  a  woman 
of  forty-two: 

"She  did  her  best." 

— A.C.  Brocki 

Santa  Monica,  California 


Wild  Teenagers 

Today's  Teenagers! 

Wild  and  foolish, 

Like  a  stallion  on  the  loose. 

Parties  and  dances, 

Not  committed  and  free. 

Today's  Teenagers! 

Long  curly  hair, 

Dangling  earrings. 

Rock  music  blasting 
Slaughter,  Kiss,  ACDC ,  and  Metallica 
Fill  the  cars  with  noise. 

Today's  Teenagers! 

Preps,  jocks,  and  nerds— 

Give  respect, 

All  have  role  models— 

Hell,  they're  just  people. 

—Chris  Studebaker 
Arcanum,  Ohio 


Homeless 

leather-like  skin 
weathered  by  sun 
and  slicing  winds 

sharp  stench 
invading 
the  senses 
making  you  look 
not  wanting  to  see 

withered  limb 
extended- 
bent  fingers  like 
quivering  twigs 

head  like  Medusa 
tendrils  and  knots 
alive 

on  their  own 

leftover  clothing 
from  another  life, 
like  second  skin 
torn  and  tattered 

muttering 

to  an  invisible  audience; 
streets  filled  with  solitude, 
the  response  cold  as  cement 

passersby  ignoring, 
stepping  around, 
stepping  over- 
eyes  hard  as  steel 

occasional  goodness- 
guarded  gestures, 
stale  bread, 

spare  coins 

—Marie  Reynolds 
Hebron,  Indiana 
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Solo  Piece 


In  the  hush  of  Orchestra  Hall 
Luigi  feels  accelerando 
in  the  beat  of  his  heart, 
crescendo  in  his  veins. 

His  solo  is  the  evening's  first, 
and  though  he's  played  it  countless 
times,  it's  still  the  toughest 
in  all  his  repertoire. 

As  mind  and  ears  rehearse  the  clean 
sforzando  attack  over  and  over, 
he  dries  his  hands  once  more, 
moistens  and  purses  his  lips. 

At  last  he  gets  his  nod 
and  to  the  expectant  audience 
of  orchestra  blows  Absolute  Truth— 
the  oboe's  definitive  "A." 

—Bernhard  Hillila 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Mr.  Scutt's  Hands 

They  curved  around  the  neck  of  his  violin 

as  gently  as  if  it  was  his  old  wife's  hair, 

and  whacked  my  music  stand  till  my  faltering  arpeggios 

kept  a  time  surer  than  any  clock's. 

Hands  that  were  drilled 

to  keep  sync  with  hundreds  of  hands, 

a  flying  forest  of  fingers  in  a  black-shirted  orchestra. 

Silly  broken  hands,  that  could  barely  get  a  penny 
out  of  his  wallet,  or  fill  up  the  hummingbird  feeder. 

Yet  they  did  fit  around  that  violin 
like  the  sky  fits  around  an  eagle. 

Grey,  grooved,  the  little  finger 
crooked  toward  the  rest; 

And  it  was  no  more  cruel  than  a  weed 
breaking  through  cement  to  reach  the  sun— 
the  way  the  music  broke  through  his  fingers. 

—Alex  Fensel 
Kettering,  Ohio 


Our  Second  Anniversary 

Having  an  affection 
for  the  springtime  birds 
is  a  one  way  affair 
unless  you  enjoy  the  songs 

You  scatter  stale  bread  in  the  side  yard 
and  they  mark  the  spot 
mostly  on  the  top  of  my  car 
The  residue  isn't  like  music 

Your  hood  is  up  over  your  head 
and  except  for  the  chill 
you're  happy 

Springtime  birds  move  on 
and  because  I  don't 
it  takes  more 
to  get  me  to  sing  for  you 

—Kenneth  E.  Hart 
Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


Voices 

Voice  of  the  big  city, 

of  country  taverns  and  small  towns, 

voice  of  the  penniless  and  the  wealthy— 

Voice  of  boredom,  of  estrangement, 
of  loneliness,  of  loss  and  derangement— 

Voice  of  lust,  of  merriment, 
of  seaminess  and  orgasm,  of  expectation, 
the  humble,  the  common,  the  unambitious 
the  unhappy,  the  hilarious— 

In  the  hands  and  heart  of  an  expert, 
the  voice  of  the  American— 
the  saxophone. 

—Henry  White 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 
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The  trout 
swimming 
to  stay  in  place 

Firewood 
so  old  the  bark 
is  loose 

—Michael  Cadnum 
Albany,  California 


Fugitives 

(The  third  in  a  sequence  of  three  poems.) 

Every  year  we  walk  to  the  same  brook 
to  look  for  the  same  flowers 
and  every  year  we  find  them. 

The  variety  called  forget-me-nots 
is  particularly  interesting. 

When  we  first  come  upon  them 
in  the  shady  edges  of  the  water 
we  can  never  believe  they  are  other  than 
a  single  incarnation,  so  mysteriously 
does  the  sight  of  them  obliterate 
all  there  is  between  summers. 

You  are  truly  named,  we  say, 
our  search  doubly  informed. 

— E.F.  Weisslitz 
Boxford,  Massachusetts 


Sad  Mill  of  St.  Cecilia 


for  Anna 


As  a  child,  shoulder  high  to  a  sack  of  corn 
You  could  find  me  at  my  haunted  mill 
By  its  floating-lily  spirit  horn 
And  stiff  crank  that  squeaked  on  a  wind  of  change, 
Grinding  small  my  sad  flour  of  song. 

There  to  conjure  voices  of  favorite  ghosts 
—To  go  out  gliding  with  them  again 
And  inhabit  their  ecstatic  world. 

Our  feet  would  dance  upon  the  singing  chaff 
And  lingering  husks  of  Gaelic  grain. 

Came  haunting  through  horn  fair  miller's  daughter 
Who  broke  the  heart  of  Love's  apprentice 
Whose  grief  so  exploded  in  my  ears 
I  could  feel  his  hot  tears  and  see  her  face 
.in  the  brook's  answering  water. 

So  I  followed  him  everywhere— Song's  shadow 
Shadowing  shadow  singing  lover's 
Despair— words  I  did  not  understand, 

Nor  cared  since  I  was  grain's  greenest  ear— yet 
Could  wallow  in  Love's  sweet  sorrow! 


she  is 

a  plain  woman 
in  a  little  girl's  dress 

she  sits  for  hours 
with  her  hands 
silent 
in  her  lap 

she  does  not  smile— 
her  eyes 

are  like  two  stones 

unpolished 

in  the  morning  sun 

on  her  feet 
are  sandals 
brown 

as  riven  earth 

her  mind 
is  a  little 
withered  flower 


And  as  grist  to  my  mill  all  lachrymose  corn 

Was  ground  to  flour  of  Love's  weeping  songs 
Under  wax  of  those  black  thin  millstones 
And  I  would  go  out  gliding  with  my  ghosts 
Singing  through  that  scratching  floating  horn. 


her  name  is  Anna 
and  beauty 
of  a  purest  kind 
shines  within  her 
like  a  holiness. 


—Jonathan  Russell 
Port  Chester,  New  York 
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—Charles  B.  Tinkham 
Hammond,  Indiana 


o 


h,  Jeffrey,  Madame  Butterfly  was 
magnificent!  How  in  the  world  did  you 
know  I  liked  opera?"  Gertrude  Ainsley 
asked  her  companion,  who  was  both 
extremely  good-looking  and  much 
younger  than  she. 

"Just  by  listening  to  you,  sweetheart. 
Any  man  can  pick  up  on  these  things  if  he 
really  listens."  Jeffrey  Danielson  knew  he 
was  laying  it  on  thick,  but  that's  what  the 
old  girls  liked.  Smugly,  he  smiled  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  helped  Gertrude  into  the  rear 
seat  of  the  black  limo. 

"No,  not  just  any  man.  Until  you,  I 
never  found  a  man  who  cared  what  I 
enjoyed." 

"Then  I  guess  that's  the  difference.  I 
care  very  much,  Trudy."  He  smiled  his 


MORE 

by 

Virginia  A.  Deweese 

most  winsome  smile  and,  of  course, 
Gertrude  melted. 

She  smiled  shyly  up  at  him.  "You  are 
so  good  for  me,  Jeffrey.  You  make  me 
feel  alive  and  so  young  again.  Thank 
you." 

Jeffrey  took  Gertrude's  age-spotted 
hand  and  held  it  between  his  own.  Shak¬ 
ing  his  head,  he  said,  "Now,  didn't  we 
agree  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  there'd 
be  no  more  talk  about  age?  You're  as 
young  as  you  feel."  He  stroked  her  hand, 
and  in  a  low,  caressing  tone,  he  said,  "I'd 
be  happy  to  share  my  expertise  in  other 
areas  with  you,  Trudy,  if  you'd  only 
agree.  There's  nothing  like  good  loving 
to  put  a  youthful  spring  in  your  step." 
His  eyes  held  a  question  he'd  asked 


many  times  during  the  eleven  months  of 
their  relationship.  He'd  never  understood 
Trudy's  reluctance  to  go  to  bed  with  him. 
The  other  women  with  whom  he'd  lived 
and  lived  off  of  had  been  eager  to  share 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  riches  with 
him. 

Gertrude  grasped  his  hands  tightly. 
"No,  my  dear,  sex  isn't  a  part  of  our 
agreement.  When  I  answered  your  ad,  I 
was  only  interested  in  a  good-looking 
man  to  be  my  escort.  You've  more  than 
lived  up  to  your  bargain  as  I  hope  that  I 
have  kept  my  end  of  our  deal."  She 
looked  at  him  as  though  she  were  plead¬ 
ing  with  him  to  understand.  "You  have 
come  to  mean  so  much  to  me,  Jeff,  but 
not  in  that  way." 
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"If  you're  sure  that's  what  you  want, 
Trudy,  then  what  is  left  for  me  to  say 
except  that  you  have  been  fair  and  quite 
generous?"  But  I  want  more.  Gertrude 
had  given  him  the  run  of  her  six-bed¬ 
room  home,  a  bank  account  in  which  an 
"allowance"  was  deposited  monthly, 
and  a  wardrobe  that  included  not  one, 
but  two  custom-made  tuxedos.  Then 
there  was  his  car— a  fire-engine  red  con¬ 
vertible  that  fairly  shouted  money.  He 
kept  telling  himself  to  be  happy,  to  be 
content,  buthe  wasn't.  Hewanted  more, 
lots  more,  and  he  was  going  to  get  it. 


It  had  been  planned  for  months  right 
down  to  the  one-way  ticket  to  South 
America  tucked  in  his  jacket  pocket 
along  with  his  passport  and  other  docu¬ 
ments.  His  car  had  been  sold;  he  would 
deliver  it  on  the  way  to  the  airport  and 
from  there  take  a  cab.  Gertrude  was  out 
of  town  at  some  spa  she'd  been  going  to 
every  month  or  so.  He'd  left  her  a  brutal 
and  to-the-point  note,  which  he'd  given 
to  the  butler,  Duncan.  The  butler  had 
disapproved  of  Jeffrey  on  sight,  and  he 
was  sure  Duncan  would  be  delighted  to 
tell  Gertrude  the  "good"  news  when 
she  called  later  in  the  evening.  She  would 
be  hurt,  but  she  wouldn't  notify  the 
police— not  if  she  wanted  to  save  herself 
a  lot  of  embarrassment.  He  knew  just 
enough  aboutTrudy  to  kick  up  one  heck 
of  a  ruckus  and  that's  one  thing  she 
avoided  like  the  plague.  With  all  the 
plans  made,  there  was  only  one  thing 
left  to  do. 

When  he  entered  the  bank,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  manager  and  told  him  he 
wanted  to  withdraw  the  money  he  had 
left  in  his  checking  account  as  well  as  get 
a  few  items  out  of  the  safety  deposit  box 
to  which  Gertrude  had  so  generously 
given  him  the  key.  She'd  said  that  when 
she  died  he  was  to  get  the  contents. 
When  he'd  asked  what  they  were,  she'd 
smiled  and  said,  "They're  my  most  pre¬ 
cious  treasures.  My  only  wish  is  that  they 
will  bring  you  happiness."  Other  than 
her  statement  that  the  contents  were 
self-explanatory,  that  was  all  he  could 
get  out  of  her  regarding  the  so-called 
treasures,  but  his  visions  of  what  the 
treasures  might  be  had  been  quite  imagi¬ 
native  and  vivid. 

Whatever  was  in  the  vault  was  al¬ 
ready  marked  for  his  use,  so  why  should 


he  feel  guilty  about  taking  her  gift  a  little 
early?  Hell,  he  might  have  to  wait  an¬ 
other  twenty  or  thirty  years  for  Trudy  to 
die,  and  by  then  he'd  be  an  old  man 
himself.  Jeffrey  knew  that  a  missed  op¬ 
portunity  could  well  mean  disaster  to  a 
man  who  lived  by  his  wits  and  looks,  so 
he  made  sure  that  he  never  failed  to 
answer  the  door  when  he  heard  a  knock. 

Jeffrey  followed  the  manager  into  the 
vault,  and  when  he  found  Gertrude's 
box,  he  pulled  it  from  its  position  among 
many  others  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  The 
manager  inserted  his  key  and  had  Jeffrey 
do  the  same.  Jeffrey's  excitement  of 
finally  seeing  Gertrude's  most  precious 
treasures  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
he  barely  remembered  to  say  "thank 
you"  when  the  other  man  left  the  room. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Jeffrey  sat  quietly 
and  contemplated  the  box  and  the  trea¬ 
sures  that  he  would  find  inside.  When  he 
reached  to  flip  it  open,  his  hand  trembled. 
Slowly,  he  lowered  his  hand  into  the  box 
butfelt  nothing.  Leaning  over,  he  looked 
in  and  discovered  an  ordinary  white 
envelope  with  Gertrude's  name  on  the 
outside  and  a  legal-looking  document  in 
a  folder.  He  took  the  document  out  and 
discovered  that  it  was  a  will.  It  stated 
simply  that  upon  her  death  everything 
she,  Gertrude  Ainsley,  owned  was  to  go 
to  Jeffrey  Danielson. 

"My  God,"  he  whispered.  Stunned, 
he  nearly  forgot  the  white  envelope. 
Lifting  the  flap,  he  pulled  out  an  aged 
black  and  white  photo  of  a  small  boy 
approximately  four-years-old.  Thoughts 
began  to  niggle  at  his  brain  as  he  stared 
at  the  child.  His  thoughts  in  turmoil,  he 
turned  the  picture  over  and  saw  two 
words  written  there:  Jeffrey  Lyons. 

Jeffrey  stared  at  the  image  of  himself 
as  he  must  have  looked  only  months 
before  he  was  put  in  a  boys'  home.  A 
family  named  Danielson  had  taken  him 
in  as  a  foster  child  for  a  few  years,  and  he 
used  their  name  whenever  he  wanted 
an  alias.  But  Lyons  was  the  name  on  his 
birth  certificate. 

A  shiver  walked  up  his  spine  on  icy 
feet  when  he  realized  what  Gertrude's 
treasures  would  have  meant  to  him. 
However,  it  was  too  late;  he'd  thrown  it 
all  away  because  he'd  been  greedy  and 
impatient.  He'd  wanted  more— but  that 
wasn't  exactly  what  he  was  going  to  get. 

V.  Deweese  lives  in  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Nocturne 

The  sun  surrendered 
to  the  green  embrace 
of  the  sea... 

and  the  stars  immediately 
shone  forth  overhead, 
streaming  along 
in  the  grip 

of  the  galactic  current; 

and  in  the  heartbreaking 

beauty  of  the  summer  night 

the  moon  hung 

like  a  sacred  gong, 

ancient  with  wisdom  and  desire 

—Dawn  Zapletal 
Mi  librae,  California 


I  saw  your  smile 
joyful- 

delightful  as  the  laughter 
of  a  child 

playing  in  the  sand. 

I  saw  in  your  eyes 
topaz- 

gleaming  like  sunlight 
on  the  gold  of  oak  leaves. 

I  saw  in  your  hair 
sable- 

shining  like  moon-beams 
reflected  from  a  lake. 

I  heard  your  voice 
subdued- 
communicating 
as  with  the  resurrection 
of  April. 

—Natrona  F.  Wilson 
Highland,  Indiana 
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Spring 


crocus 
of  blue, 

yellow  and  lavender 
popping 

through  the  snow 
anxious 

keepers  of  the  soil 
thumbing 

through  seed  catalogues 
tired 

winter  blankets 
airing  out 

on  backyard  clotheslines 

returning  robins 

announcing 

daybreak 

with  their  sweet  song 

rain  drops 
dancing 

on  freshly  turned  gardens 

children 

flying 

dazzling  orange 
kites 

from  a  greening  hilltop 

brisk  winds 
of  March 
delivering 
warm  hints 
of  April 

—Kathleen  McCarthy  Kozuch 
Griffith,  Indiana 


COUNT  ON  THE  COUNT 

by 

William  C.  Grabarek 


he  irritating  whine  of  my  alarm 
clock  rudely  wakes  me  from  my  dreamy 
slumber.  The  neon-blue  numbers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  time  is  7:30  in  the  morning. 
I  lie  in  bed  staring  at  the  ceiling.  I  do  not 
dare  close  my  eyes  for  fear  of  falling 
back  to  sleep.  I  just  lie  there  and  prepare 
myself  for  the  miserable  day  of  classes 
ahead  of  me.  I  slowly  stretch  my  muscles, 
legs  still  a  little  sore  from  basketball  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  I  get  up  from  bed 
and  stumble  into  the  kitchen,  still  groggy. 
It  is  going  to  be  one  of  those  days,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  ad¬ 
equately  prepare  me.  I  open  the  cabi¬ 
net,  and  there  it  sits  proudly.  The  fluores¬ 
cent  light  in  the  kitchen  gives  the  brown 
box  an  ethereal  glow.  It  is  my  friend,  my 
savior,  my  Count  Chocula! 

My  pulse  starts  to  race  as  I  tear  open 
the  box  and  pour  a  mound  of  the  cereal 
into  my  bowl.  A  smile  of  anticipation 
grows  as  the  cereal  cascades  from  the 
box.  The  milk  is  poured;  the  spoon  is 
grasped  tightly.  Alas,  I  am  ready.  What  is 
this?  Chocolate,  bat-shaped  marshmal¬ 
lows!  I  grow  faint  as  the  thought  of  this 
sinks  into  my  brain.  Crunchy,  chocolate 
bits  in  the  shape  of  Count  Chocula's 
head,  virgin-white,  ghost-shaped  marsh¬ 
mallows,  and  chocolate,  bat-shaped 
marshmallows.  Those  cereal  pioneers 
have  done  it  again— pure  genius. 

I  take  a  spoonful  and  place  it  in  my 
mouth.  My  taste  buds  come  alive  so  that 
they  may  experience  this  chocolate  bliss. 
The  marshmallows  are  a  sheer  delight 
for  my  mouth.  My  teeth  glide  through 
them  and  the  marshmallows  do  not  be¬ 
come  soggy  or  mushy.  Best  of  all,  they 
do  not  leave  a  pasty  or  chalky  sensation 
in  my  mouth  like  some  brands  are  known 
to  do.  Spoonful  after  spoonful,  I  savor 
every  one.  As  I  round  up  the  last  of  the 
stray  bits  of  cereal  with  my  spoon,  I 
notice  that  the  Count  Chocula  heads 


maintain  their  crunch  despite  the  pool  of 
milk.  In  addition,  my  milk  has  turned 
chocolate!  This  is  the  piece  de  resistance. 
I  control  my  excited,  shaking  hands  so 
that  I  may  drink  in  the  chocolate  good¬ 
ness.  After  such  an  unexpected  treat,  I 
can  only  sit  back,  stare  at  the  box  and 
smile. 

My  empty  gaze  focuses  on  the  side 
panel  of  the  box.  Not  only  is  Count 
Chocula  good,  it  is  good  for  me.  In  a  one- 
ounce  serving,  Count  Chocula  contains 
25%  of  the  U.S.  recommended  daily 
allowance  of  vitamins  A,  B6,  and  C. 
Count  Chocula  has  zero  cholesterol  and 
a  mere  1 1 0  calories  for  those  who  want 
to  preserve  their  ghoulish  figures.  Upon 
learning  this  newly-found  information,  I 
help  myself  to  another  bowl. 

I  remember  that  fateful  day  ten  years 
ago.  I  was  sleeping  over  at  my  friend's 
house.  When  we  woke  up  the  next 
morning,  my  friend  prepared  two  bowls 
of  Count  Chocula,  one  for  him  and  one 
for  me.  I  was  hesitant  at  first  since  I  was 
a  Pop-Tart  man  at  heart.  But  I  tried  it,  and 
I  have  been  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
Count  ever  since. 

I  admit,  in  my  young  and  foolish  days, 
I  experimented  with  other  cereals.  Co¬ 
coa  Pebbles  and  Choco  Crispies  have  a 
chocolate  taste  and  change  the  flavor  of 
the  milk,  but  get  soggy  quickly  and  lack 
the  marshmallows.  Lucky  Charms  are 
crunchy  and  contain  marshmallows  in 
various  shapes  and  colors,  but  are  miss¬ 
ing  the  chocolate  taste.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  substitute 
for  that  box  of  magic  called  "Count 
Chocula." 

So,  with  Count  Chocula  in  my  stom¬ 
ach  and  a  grin  on  my  face,  I'm  now  ready 
for  the  lousy  day  that  awaits  me. 

W.  Grabarek  lives  in  Calumet  City,  Illinois. 
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The  Amtrak  Chronicles: 
Chicago  to  Muncie 


The  following  feature  is  composed  of  excerpts 
from  a  long  prose  poem.  It  is  essentially  an  account 
of  a  trip,  on  Amtrak,  from  Chicago  south  through 
Indiana. 


—Gene  Fehler 
Seneca ,  South  Carolina 


Out  of  Chicago,  rusty  rails  run  like 
foxes  from  the  kill  into  Indiana's 
sunshine  and  trumpeting  woods  and 
smiling  hounds. 


I  find  out  why  the  train  has  stopped: 
to  let  a  boat  pass.  It  passes  so  slowly  it 
must  have  been  a  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  boat  as  described  by  Mark 
Twain. 


I  watch  a  dirt  road  lead  into  the 
woods.  That  road  would  make  a  good 
necking  road,  like  the  one  Lola  and  I 
used  that  first  time  down  by  the  river. 
The  trees  close  in  around  the  road, 
and  Lola's  face  is  lost  in  darkness. 


Moving  again,  I  dig  into  my  bag  for 
something  to  eat:  a  Twinkie  and  some 
M  &  M's.  I  eat  and  eat  while  the  world 
outside  changes  from  concrete  to 
grass.  Inside  the  tunnel  of  train  I  sit 
and  eat  and  don't  seem  to  change. 


I'm  bloated.  I've  eaten  so  much 
already  on  this  trip  that  I  am  as  big 
around  as  that  oil  refinery  back  in 
Hammond,  not  far  from  the  church 
and  the  girl  in  the  pink  dress.  I'm  glad 
the  girl  can  not  see  me  now. 


I  see  a  junkyard  and  want  to  scream. 
Indiana  isn't  supposed  to  have  junk. 
Chicago  has  junk.  Indiana  should  have 
Santa  Claus,  the  Easter  Bunny,  the 
Tooth  Fairy.  And  no  junk. 


I  wish  I  knew  flowers.  The  field  is  filled 
with  millions  of  white  things  with  bits 
of  yellow  and  purple  sticking  up  in 
between.  What  can  I  say  except  that 
they  are  prettier  than  all  the  dreams  I 
had  one  time  with  Lola  back  before 
the  woods  darkened  her  face. 


A  train  rushes  past  us,  looking  like  the 
broken  horizontal  hold  on  our  old 
Sylvania.  I  reach  toward  the  window 
to  adjust  the  picture  and  see  once 
again  a  small  Indiana  town  sitting 
through  Sunday  morning  like  a  test 
pattern. 


My  pimples  are  starting  to  stick  out 
like  dry  radishes.  Too  much  candy 
does  it  to  me  every  time.  No  wonder 
the  seat  beside  me  stays  empty  and 
mothers  clamp  quick  hands  over  the 
mouths  of  passing  children. 
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Afternoon  has  come.  Indiana  is  busy 
now  with  people  mowing  lawns, 
washing  cars,  trying  to  outrace  the 
train  to  the  intersection  with  four 
children  in  the  back  of  a  gray  pick-up 
truck,  and  it  will  be  close.  I  clamp  my 
eyes  shut,  waiting  for  the  crash  that 
miraculously  never  comes. 


We  pass  a  cemetery,  one  of  several. 
Not  much  grass  there  to  muffle  the 
whistle  of  trains,  to  remind  the  dead 
that  there  are  too  many  places  they 
never  got  to  see,  too  many  things  they 
wanted  to  do,  but  never  did. 


Thirteen  cattle,  black  and  white,  run 
away  as  if  the  train  will  jump  the 
tracks  and  chase  them.  I  doubt  it's 
ever  happened  to  them  before,  but 
the  cattle  take  nothing  for  granted.  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  any  creature  that 
cautious  will  end  up  as  hamburger. 


The  forest  is  dense  beyond  the 
meadow.  I  expect  to  see  Hemingway 
riding  a  truck  toward  it,  leaping  out  to 
shoot  a  lion.  But  too  soon  the  woods 
disappear  into  corn,  and  I  know  that 
no  lions  hide  in  corn  fields.  Even  if 
they  do,  Hemingway  doesn't.  I  can  no 
more  picture  Hemingway  on  a  tractor 
than  I  can  picture  F.  Scott  slopping 
hogs. 


What  would  happen  if  I  stuck  my  arm 
out  the  window  at  the  train  whizzing 
past  on  the  next  track?  Would  it  rip 
away  my  fingers,  my  hand,  my  fore¬ 
arm?  Would  it  tear  my  entire  arm  from 
my  body,  baptizing  the  side  of  our 
train  with  my  blood,  or  would  it  miss 
me  altogether,  leaving  me  safely 
anonymous  all  the  way  to  Muncie? 


Maybe  I  have  been  rash  in  dismissing 
thoughts  of  danger:  on  a  curve  just 
outside  Wellsboro,  I  can  see  our 
engine.  If  it  keeps  coming  back  it  will 
make  full  circle  and  eat  the  caboose.  I 
wonder  if  I  should  move  up  toward 
the  front  of  the  train.  I  am  not  ready  to 
be  dessert. 


I  see  it  for  the  first  time  in  Indiana,  that 
four-letter  word  that  has  helped  to  ban 
THE  CATCHER  IN  THE  RYE  from  so 
many  classrooms.  It  is  scrawled  across 
a  bridge  abutment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  word  would  have  died  long 
ago  had  it  not  been  for  bridge 
abutments. 


I'm  going  to  practice  smiling  while  I'm 
in  Muncie.  Maybe  I'll  get  so  good  at  it 
I'll  convince  myself  there's  really  no 
good  reason  in  this  life  not  to  be 
happy.  If  I  can  do  that  maybe  this  train 
took  me  somewhere  after  all. 
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Equinox 


My  Mind 

My  mind,  it  is  the  strangest  notion; 

I  contemplate  it  with  devotion. 

And  of  all  the  talents  I  possess, 

Selective  memory  I  do  the  best. 

One  talent  that  is  somewhat  scary 
And  may  make  other  people  wary, 

Is  when  I  drive  to  work  and  back 
(The  memory  of  which  I  lack); 

How  did  I  get  from  there  to  here 
Not  having  put  my  mind  in  gear? 

Another  talent  very  vexing— 

Directional  skills  are  so  perplexing. 

No  matter  how  near  or  far  I  roam 
I  have  difficulty  finding  home, 

And  having  finished  at  the  mall 
I  cannot  find  my  car  at  all. 

My  mind  is  on  a  quest  for  knowledge 
Which  led  me  right  back  here  to  college, 
But  my  performance  can  be  erratic 
(I  guess  there's  not  much  in  my  attic). 

At  times  I'm  sure  of  things  abstruse, 

At  other  times  I'm  just  obtuse. 

So  I  must  exercise  my  mind; 

To  learning  I  am  now  inclined. 

I  have  to  think  of  ways  to  use  it 
For  if  I  don't,  I'll  surely  lose  it. 

(Although  from  family  I've  got  the  inference 
They  really  couldn't  tell  the  difference.) 

Most  times  I  do  quite  well,  I  find, 

Despite  the  absence  of  my  mind, 

But  here  is  what  I  think  about  it— 

I  really  shouldn't  leave  home  without  it. 

—Evelyn  Ronco 
Munster,  Indiana 


There  is  this  specific  warmth  I  would  feel  again 
that  used  to  come  from  Spring  or  with  it  when 
I  was  young,  and  polished  like  a  shell:  a 

lemony  thing  unakin  to  the  clotted  dying 
bray  of  Winter  fires,  that  would  bloom  reliably 
with  the  forsythias,  that  set  a  particular 

sheen  on  my  skin,  me  and  the  whitest  of  lilacs, 
that  I  delighted  in,  and  that  has  gone. 

Now  April  comes  and  raises  this  lace 

lavender  tracework,  this  panting  trellis 
of  veins  skittering  down  my  arms,  and  I  dream 

— Susanne  Kort 
Caracas,  Venezuela 


We  Stop  to  Watch 

a  cow  elk,  teats  thick  and  low-hanging, 
chasing  a  coyote  round  some  trees 
across  the  stream  from  us. 

Through  binoculars,  we  see  the  wild 

elk  eyes,  the  fear  for  a  fawn 
too  slow  to  outrun  danger's  shape. 

We  near  the  killdeer  nest, 
hear  the  piping  of  that  mother 

coaxing  us  toward  the  shore,  thirty  feet 
or  more  from  her  young.  I  have  heard 
my  mother  say  she  would  die 
for  her  children,  and  I  believe  her, 

though,  childless  myself,  I  wonder 
at  such  ready  sacrifice.  What  it  must  be 
to  wear  a  killdeer's  melodrama, 
dragging  a  wing  as  if  it  were  broken 

through  rock  and  deadwood, 
to  know  the  cow  elk's  steady  gaze 
as  she  gives  herself  to  a  future 
she  cannot  begin  to  see. 
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—Cynthia  Moore 
Houston,  Texas 


THE  TOO-TIGHT  FRAME 

by 

Anne  Mart 


S  he  wore  her  martyrdom  well.  She 
looked  up  only  now  and  then,  and  never 
to  meet  my  eyes.  Mostly,  she  sat  staring 
at  her  delicate  hands  with  their  blushing 
rose  fingertips  glossed  to  perfection. 
Her  shimmering  golden  hair  lay  close  to 
her  head,  every  hair  in  perfect  sync  with 
its  neighbor. 

Not  like  mine.  My  hair,  the  color  of 
russet  autumn  leaves,  fell  thickly  across 
my  face.  I  brushed  it  out  of  my  eyes, 
conscious  that  my  appearance  was  in 
sharp  contrast  with  Shana's  demure  se¬ 
renity. 

"....And  that's  how  it  happened,  Mr. 
Derekson,  honest,"  she  said,  winding  up 
an  unbelievable  tale  of  how  I  had  ac¬ 
costed  her  at  gun-point  and  forced  her 
to  drive  to  an  address  on  East  5th. 

"Some  guy  named  Wes  lived  there," 
Shana  continued,  "Ginger  got  out  and 
pounded  on  the  door,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  be  home.  She  was  crying,  That 
two-timer!  I  never  want  to  see  him 
again!'  " 

Shana  shrugged.  "I  don't  know  any 
Wes,  but  I  was  still  afraid  of  the  gun.  So 
I  drove  her  home.  By  then  she'd  calmed 
down  a  little." 

Mr.  Derekson,  Dean  of  Flagston 
County  Community  College,  watched 
her  gravely  as  she  spoke.  Dignified,  portly, 
and  slightly  greying  at  the  temples,  he 
nodded.  "I  see." 

"No,  Mr.  Derekson,  you  don't  see!"  I 
protested,  appalled.  "I  don't  know  any¬ 
one  by  that  name,  either.  What's  she 
talking  about?" 

Mr.  Derekson  held  up  a  restraining 
hand. 

I  ignored  it.  "Why  are  you  doing  this, 
Shana?"  I  shouted.  That  only  earned  me 
Mr.  Derekson's  frowning  disapproval. 

I  glanced  at  Shana  as  she  left.  There 
was  a  slight  smile  of  triumph  on  her  face. 
But  triumph  over  what?  What  if  she  did 
succeed  in  getting  me  in  trouble?  How 
would  that  help  her? 


Head  high,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  hall,  her  expensive 
skirt  swirling  around  her  shapely  legs.  In 
spite  of  myself,  I  sighed.  With  her  bud¬ 
get,  I  could  look  that  good  myself.  We 
were  almost  the  same  size,  but  she  had 
pretty  hair  and  I  had  ragged  cuticles. 

Mr.  Derekson  turned  his  full  attention 
on  me.  "Now,  then,  young  lady,  let's 
have  the  truth.  All  of  it." 

I  couldn't  stand  to  look  at  the  smug 
expression  on  his  face,  so  my  glance 
wandered  around  the  room.  It  settled  on 
the  portrait  on  the  shelf  of  a  matronly 
female.  Inside  the  plain  gold  frame,  Mrs. 
Derekson's  likeness  smiled  out  at  the 
world.  I  thought  I  detected  a  pinched 
look  around  the  mouth  and  eyes,  though. 
What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  D.,  I  almost  said, 
is  the  frame  too  tight? 

"I  would  like  your  explanation  of  the 
events  of  last  Tuesday  evening,"  Mr. 
Derekson  said,  formidably.  "You  do  re¬ 
alize  you  could  be  expelled  for  this  sort 
of  behavior?" 

I  was  churning  with  indignation,  but  I 
tried  to  stay  calm.  "The  truth?  You  want 
the  truth?  All  of  it?  The  truth  is  that  I  was 
not  on  campus  Tuesday  night.  I  have  no 
idea  why  Shana  lied." 

"Then  why,  Miss  O'Hanlon,"  Mr. 
Derekson  spoke  with  exaggerated  po¬ 
liteness,  "why  would  Shana  invent  any¬ 
thing  so  far-fetched?  People  don't  do 
things  like  that!" 

"You're  saying  it's  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Shana  lied  but  not  impossible 
to  believe  that  I'd  accost  her  with  a 
gun?" 

"Notatall.  I'm  saying  that  if  you  didn't 
do  it,  why  did  she  say  you  did?  People 
don't  do  things  like  that!" 

I  couldn't  believe  this  man.  "If  you 
don't  mind,  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  work 
now.  We're  a  little  short-handed  at  the 
cafeteria  this  week." 

He  waved  me  away.  "Go.  Go.  But  I 


do  intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
thing." 

"I  sincerely  hope  you  do,"  I  muttered, 
walking  out  and  colliding  with  a  small 
mountain.  "Whoa!  Whirlwind,  where 
are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry?"  I  recog¬ 
nized  him  asTab,  one  of  Shana's  stooges. 

Unfortunately,  he  also  recognized  me. 
"Hey,  Ginger!  Glad  I  ran  into  you.  Got  a 
message  from  a  friend  of  yours." 

"Friend?" 

"Yeah,  you  know.  Guy  who  stood 
you  up  Tuesday  night.  Whatsis  face. 
Wes." 

I  shoved  him  out  of  earshot  of  Mr. 
Derekson.  "What  are  you  talking  about? 
I  don't  know  any  Wes!" 

I  must  have  looked  ridiculous  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  him,  arms  akimbo,  while 
he  towered  over  me. 

His  arms  came  up  in  a  gesture  of 
helpless  surrender.  "Don't  hurt  me.  I'm 
just  delivering  a  message.  Wes  said  to 
tell  you  he's  sorry  about  Tuesday  night. 
Something  came  up  and  it  couldn't  be 
helped." 

He  loped  away.  I  half  expected  him  to 
scale  a  nearby  tree  and  disappear  into  its 
leafy  branches. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  cafeteria, 
Ralph  was  up  to  his  elbows  in  sudsy 
water.  His  eyebrows  waggled  at  me 
over  a  stack  of  plates.  "What're  you  up 
to  now,  Ginger?  Getting  called  to  the 
principal's  office!  Tch!  Tch!" 

I  wanted  to  give  him  a  flippant  an¬ 
swer,  but  none  came.  Instead,  I  choked 
out  a  teary,  "Maybe  you'll  have  to  start 
interviewing  again  for  a  cook's  helper." 

There  was  a  shocked  silence.  Then 
Ralph  came  over  and  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  "Oh,  Ginger,  I'm  sorry.  Any¬ 
thing  I  can  do?" 

"I  guess  not."  I  fumbled  in  my  apron 
pocket  for  a  Kleenex.  "Tell  you  about  it 
later,  okay?" 

I  was  glad  the  lunch  rush  was  over. 
Why  was  Shana  doing  this?  And  why 
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involve  Tab?  Was  there  really  a  charac¬ 
ter  named  Wes?  She  was  setting  me  up 
for  something,  but  what?  Searching  my 
memory,  I  tried  to  think  of  a  time  when 
Shana  and  I  had  clashed.  All  that  came  to 
mind  was  something  about  a  brawl  in 
one  of  the  dorm  rooms  last  fall.  The 
police  had  come.  Soap  suds  bubbled  up 
at  me,  but  there  was  no  answer  hidden 
in  their  depths. 

After  work,  I  started  back  toward  my 
rented  room.  Time  enough  to  do  a  little 
homework  before  I  went  to  the  library 
for  my  tutoring  job. 

Someone  fell  into  step  beside  me.  I 
glanced  at  him  and  then  away.  No  one 
I  knew. 

"I  can't  keep  covering  for  you,"  the 
stranger  said,  in  a  low  growl. 

"What?"  I  swiveled  my  head  and 
stared  at  the  young  man  walking  beside 
me.  He  had  a  thick  head  of  hair  and 
displayed  a  set  of  glistening  molars. 
Where  Tab  was  all  bone  and  muscle,  this 
one  was  all  hair  and  teeth. 

"You're  Wes?" 

"Brilliant  deduction.  Now,  what  have 
you  done  with  the  gun?" 

"You  know  I  don't  have  any  gun.  I 
don't  understand  this  harassment." 

"Okay,  Ginger,  make  jokes.  But  you 
could  be  in  real  trouble,  you  know.  I 
doubt  if  you  have  a  permit."  He  quick¬ 
ened  his  pace  and  was  gone,  leaving  me 
to  wonder  if  he  ever  really  existed. 

My  landlady  met  me  at  the  door. 

"Hi,  Mrs.  Appleby."  I  hoped  to  zip 
around  her  and  up  the  stairs. 

"I  have  to  talk  to  you,  Ginger." 

"Okay,  later." 

"Now!"  There  was  something  about 
the  way  she  said  it.  This  pleasant-faced 
elderly  woman  never  spoke  like  that. 

I  waited. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  this  was  doing 
in  your  room."  She  held  out  her  hand.  I 
recoiled  from  the  sight  of  that  ugly  black 
object  nestled  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 
The  shock  of  actually  seeing  the  gun  that 
I  had  presumed  was  only  fiction  stunned 
me.  But  the  events  of  the  afternoon 
were  too  much.  I  had  to  lash  out  at 
someone:  "What  were  you  doing  in  my 
room,  anyway?" 

"Why,  you  called  me  from  school, 
remember?  You  said  you  needed  a  text¬ 
book  that  was  under  your  mattress. 
Would  I  get  it  for  you  and  you'd  come  by 
for  it  later." 


"Mrs.  Appleby,  I  did  no  such  thing.  In 
the  first  place,  I  don't  keep  books  under 
my  mattress.  It  would  have  been  on  my 
dresser.  And  I  wouldn't  have  called  you. 
I'd  have  simply  come  by  for  it." 

"Well,  I  did  think  your  voice  sounded 
a  little  strange." 

My  knees  felt  weak.  I  sank  down  on 
the  lower  step.  This  was  getting  serious. 
Tab  must  have  climbed  the  tree  outside 
my  window  to  get  into  my  room.  Or  else 
he  had  sneaked  in  somehow  while  Mrs. 
Appleby  was  out  back  hanging  laundry. 
The  whole  thing  made  me  shiver. 

Mrs.  Appleby's  kind  face  wrinkled 
into  a  question  mark.  "What's  happen¬ 
ing?" 

So  I  told  her.  And  I  watched  her 
expression  change  from  disbelief  to  in¬ 
credulity  and  back  to  disbelief.  "Oh,  but 
Ginger,  you've  been  under  such  a  strain. 
What  with  your  college  classes  and  your 
two  jobs.  And  besides,  people  don't..." 

I  held  up  a  warning  hand.  "Don't  you 
dare!  If  you  say,  'people  don't  behave 
like  that/  I  will  scream,  I  promise  you." 

"But  persecuting  you... .what  has  she 
to  gain?" 

"I  keep  asking  myself  that."  I  got  up 
and  began  to  pace  the  small  hallway.  "I 
don't  understand  why  Shana's  even  at¬ 
tending  junior  college.  She  doesn't  seem 
interested  in  learning.  All  she  cares  about 
is  partying." 

"I  guess  she's  not  putting  herself 
through,  then." 

I  laughed  without  humor.  "No,  her 
parents  provided  the  tuition.  She's  got  a 
gorgeous  apartment  on  Fairfax,  so  I 
hear."  I  glanced  at  my  watch.  "I'd  better 
get  over  to  the  library.  Frankie  will  be 
waiting  for  me  to  help  him  with  his 
lesson.  At  least,  he's  eager  to  learn." 

I  was  but  a  few  feet  away  when  Mrs. 
Appleby  hollered  out  the  door.  "Tele¬ 
phone  call  for  you.  Some  young  man. 
Got  a  nice  voice."  She  looked  as  pleased 
as  a  matchmaker  for  an  aging  spinster. 

"Ginger,  baby,"  cooed  an  unfamiliar 
voice.  "It's  me,  Wes." 

I  slammed  the  receiver  down. 

The  phone  rang  again. 

"Hey,  Ginger,  don't  hang  up."  This 
time  he  didn't  pretend  to  be  friendly.  "I 
warned  you,  didn't  I?  I  told  you  to  get  rid 
of  that  gun." 

"And  I'm  going  to.  First  thing  tomor¬ 
row  morning,  I'm  taking  it  down  to  the 
police  station." 


"Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  wise.  I'd  advise 
you  to  listen  to  the  six  o'clock  news. 
Seems  Shana  wasn't  the  only  one  you 
threatened  with  that  gun.  The  police  are 
looking  for  a  red-headed  hold-up  woman 
who  robbed  the  convenience  store  at 
8th  and  Cleveland  last  night.  She  fired  a 
bullet  into  a  wall.  I  have  a  feeling  it  will 
match  the  bullets  in  your  gun,  Ginger." 

I  hung  up  without  answering.  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  red-headed  hold-up 
woman  was  Shana  in  a  red  wig.  We 
were  almost  the  same  size.  With  shirt 
and  jeans  like  I  wear,  she  could  have  her 
cake  and  frame  me,  too. 

Mrs.  Appleby  came  back  into  the 
room.  "Ginger,  you're  as  white  as  my 
prize  tea  roses.  What's  going  on?" 

I  told  her  and  watched  her  face  turn 
the  same  shade  as  mine.  "But  they  can't 
get  away  with  that.  You  didn't  do  it!" 

"How  can  I  prove  it?"  I  was  here 
alone  last  night,  remember?  You  were  at 
your  quilting  club." 

She  looked  so  alarmed  I  almost 
laughed.  "Look,  it'll  all  work  out.  Please 
don't  worry.  I've  got  to  leave  now;  I'm 
late." 

Poor  Frankie  didn't  get  his  money's 
worth  that  afternoon.  I  had  trouble  con¬ 
centrating  on  his  lessons. 

Back  at  the  house,  Mrs.  Appleby  in¬ 
vited  me  into  her  living  room  to  watch 
the  news  with  her.  The  robbery  was  the 
lead  story.  Eyewitnesses  described  the 
hold-up  woman.  They  could  have  been 
describing  me.  Mrs.  Appleby  and  I  ex¬ 
changed  startled  glances. 

The  phone  rang  again. 

"Well,"  Wes  said  slyly,  "told  you  to 
get  rid  of  the  gun  earlier.  Pity  you  didn't 
take  my  advice." 

"Wes,"  I  said,  through  gritted  teeth, 
"will  you  at  least  tell  me  what  this  is 
about?  What's  going  on?" 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said,  as  though  he 
had  just  thought  of  something,  "I  feel 
kinda  sorry  for  you.  I'll  take  that  gun  off 
your  hands." 

"Please  do!"  I  slammed  the  receiver 
on  his  ugly  laugh.  I  hoped  he'd  have  an 
earache  for  a  week. 

He  came  by  a  few  minutes  later  for 
the  gun.  I  felt  like  a  time  bomb  in  my 
immediate  vicinity  had  just  been  de¬ 
fused. 

My  footsteps  were  light  and  springy 
as  I  headed  toward  Calculus  II  next 
morning.  It  was  over,  over,  over.  What- 
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ever  silly  game  Shana  had  been  playing, 
she  had  apparently  tired  of  it. 

I  didn't  see  the  policemen  until  one  of 
them  touched  my  shoulder  and  I  turned. 

My  heart  leaped.  Something  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mrs.  Appleby!  I  stared  at  them 
numbly. 

“You  are  Miss  Ginger  O'Hanlon?" 

“Yes..." 

One  of  them  flashed  a  badge.  “We'd 
like  you  to  come  with  us.  There  are  a  few 
questions." 

“Questions?"  My  mouth  felt  suddenly 
dry.  “Questions  about  what?" 

A  curious  crowd  gathered.  People  on 
their  way  to  classes  slowed  their  steps 
and  stared  at  me  and  my  escorts. 

“Well,  Miss  O'Hanlon,"  one  of  the 
men  said,  “it  seems  you're  into  a  little 
extracurricular  activity.  The  woman  who 
robbed  the  Quik  Shop  last  night  answers 
to  your  description." 

“Oh,  I  can  explain  that.  That  was  a 
gag!  You  can  ask..." 

“I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  do  your 
explaining  downtown.  You  have  the  right 
to  remain  silent...."  His  mouth  was  set  in 
a  grim,  hard  line. 

The  line-up  was  no  less  grim.  Lights 
glared  in  my  face,  but  I  couldn't  see 
anything.  A  voice  from  somewhere  in¬ 
toned:  “Number  three,  step  forward, 
please." 

A  rough  hand  grabbed  me  and  shoved 
me.  “Number  three,  that's  you,  dummy." 

When  the  miniature  nightmare  ended, 
my  captors  said  reluctantly,  “Well,  Miss 
O'Hanlon,  we  weren't  able  to  get  a 
positive  I.D.  So  we're  releasing  you  for 
the  moment.  But  don't  leave  town." 

Mortified,  I  retrieved  my  purse  and 
books  and  left.  “Shana,"  I  vowed,  “I'll 
get  you  for  this  if  it  takes  the  rest  of  my 
life!" 

Mrs.  Appleby  wasn't  home,  justwhen 
I  needed  someone  to  commiserate  with. 
But  I  took  the  morning  off,  anyway.  I  did 
experience  a  slight  stab  of  guilt  thinking 
about  Ralph  and  how  short-handed  we 
were  in  the  lunchroom. 

It  wasn't  until  mid-morning  that  I  real¬ 
ized  that  once  more  I'd  probably  fallen 
into  Shana's  trap.  This  was  exactly  how 
she'd  expect  me  to  behave.  If  I'd  gone  to 
school,  I'd  have  probably  only  taken 
some  good-natured  ribbing.  My  absence 
made  me  appear  guilty.  Okay,  then,  I'd 
go  to  work  right  after  lunch.  I  caught  up 


on  homework  and  at  noon  fixed  a  roast 
beef  sandwich  and  flipped  on  the  news. 
The  announcer  reported  a  second  in  a 
series  of  mysterious  robberies  by  the 
unknown  red-head.  And  here  I'd  been 
most  of  the  morning  with  no  alibi! 

I  felt  a  sudden  empathy  for  Mrs. 
Derekson's  photograph.  This  frame  was 
too  tight,  too,  and  getting  tighter.  It  was 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  me. 

What's  the  matter  with  me!  I  scolded 
myself,  slamming  my  left  fist  against  my 
right  hand.  Why  do  I  do  the  obvious?  Just 
what  Shana  expects  me  to  do.  Some¬ 
how  she  knew  that  I  hadn't  been  de¬ 
tained  at  police  headquarters  and  that 
I'd  be  too  upset  to  go  to  classes. 

A  quick  check  with  the  secretary  re¬ 
vealed  that  Shana  wasn't  at  school,  ei¬ 
ther.  That  was  no  surprise  to  me,  but  the 
police  wouldn't  be  checking  her  alibi. 
Only  mine. 

When  I  reported  for  work,  Ralph  was 
steaming.  He  even  put  the  steam  table 
to  shame.  “What  kind  of  mess  have  you 
got  yourself  into,  Ginger?  The  police 
were  here  looking  for  you.  And  there's 
some  scuttlebutt  around  about  a  couple 
of  hold-ups.  For  gosh  sakes,  if  you  were 
that  hard  up,  you  could  have  said  some¬ 
thing.  I  could  have  given  you  an  advance 
on  your  salary..." 

“Ralph,  you  gotta  believe  me.  I  didn't 
do  it.  I've  been  framed.  This  whole  thing 
is  an  elaborate  frame-up!" 

His  answer  was  a  scathing,  “Why 
would  anyone  go  to  all  that  trouble  just 
to  get  you  into  trouble?  People  don't 
behave  like  that!  I'm  sorry,  Ginger,  but 
for  the  time  being,  I'm  going  to  have  to 
let  you  go." 

I  turned  away  quickly  before  a  stray 
teardrop  could  ruin  my  carefully  built  up 
composure. 

Tab  was  at  one  of  the  blue  tables 
enjoying  a  leisurely  lunch.  His  carefree 
laughter  resounded  throughout  the  room. 
Suddenly,  my  resentment  about  this 
whole  mess  spilled  over.  I  marched  over 
in  a  rage.  “You  can  give  Shana  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  me,  Tab!  Tell  her  it  isn't  going  to 
work.  I'm  going  to  expose  her  and  her 
little  scheme.  It's  going  to  backfire  on 
her.  That's  a  promise!" 

Tab  looked  up  at  me,  a  forkful  of  food 
half-way  to  his  mouth.  His  virtuous  ex¬ 
pression  fooled  everyone  but  me.  “My 
goodness,  Ginger.  Better  watch  that  tem¬ 


per!"  He  threw  his  head  back  and 
laughed  heartily. 

Once  again  my  own  actions  boomer- 
anged.  “Who's  that?"  I  heard  someone 
say  in  a  shocked  whisper. 

“Isn't  that  the  girl  they  suspect  of 
those  robberies?" 

I  ran  out  the  back  door.  But  I  couldn't 
run  fast  enough  or  far  enough.  His  laugh¬ 
ter  followed  me  out  the  back  door  and 
half-way  home. 

I  stopped  suddenly.  Where  could  I 
go?  Ralph  had  said  the  police  were 
looking  for  me.  This  time  I  had  no  doubt 
they  wouldn't  let  me  off  so  lightly. 
Chances  were  they'd  be  at  Mrs. 
Appleby's  by  the  time  I  got  there. 

It  was  a  question  I  didn't  have  long  to 
ponder.  A  black  and  white  was  parked  in 
front  of  my  landlady's  house.  An  officer 
was  speaking  to  her.  I  ducked  behind  the 
wooden  fence  along  the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  Appleby's  outraged  voice  could 
have  wilted  the  tender  young  tulips  just 
beginning  to  blossom.  “Shame  on  you, 
Officer!  Of  course,  Ginger  didn't  rob 
those  stores.  She  goes  to  school  and 
works  at  two  jobs.  When  would  she 
even  have  the  time..." 

His  answer  must  have  turned  away 
wrath  because  I  heard  her  say  more 
quietly,  “Yes,  I  suppose  if  you  must. 
She'll  probably  be  home  soon." 

The  uniformed  men  went  back  to 
their  car  and  one  of  them  picked  up  a 
microphone. 

I  had  to  get  away  from  there  fast.  I 
inched  my  way  along  the  fence  and  then 
sprinted  toward  the  alley. 

Where  could  I  go?  Ralph  wouldn't 
believe  me.  Certainly  not  Mr.  Derekson. 
But  what  about  his  wife?  She  always 
looked  so  sad-eyed,  even  in  real  life. 
Maybe  I  could  talk  to  her  before  her 
husband  got  home,  convince  her  of  my 
innocence;  maybe  even  get  some  ad¬ 
vice.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  I  felt  more 
purposeful  than  I  had  all  day. 

A  car  came  to  a  screeching  halt  be¬ 
side  me.  “Get  in!"  ordered  a  harsh  voice. 

“What?" 

“Get  in,  stupid!  The  police  are  look¬ 
ing  for  you!  Want  to  get  caught?" 

“But..." 

“Just  get  in!"  Wes  climbed  out  and 
shoved  me  into  the  back  seat  beside 
him.  We  sped  away. 

“What's  the  idea?"  I  sputtered. 
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The  driver  had  shimmering  blonde 
hair  and  a  merry  laugh.  "Well,  Ginger,  it 
was  fun  while  it  lasted,"  Shana  said.  "But 
enough's  enough.  I  didn't  really  mean  for 
you  to  get  arrested,  you  know." 

"You  could  have  fooled  me." 

She  pulled  the  car  over  to  the  curb 
and  swung  around  to  face  me,  her  eyes 
dancing.  "I'm  really  sorry  about  all  this. 
Truce?" 

"Sorry!"  I  screamed.  "Sorry!  You've 
got  the  police  tracking  me  down  for 
something  I  didn't  do.  I've  lost  one  of  my 
jobs  because  of  you— and  you  think  the 
whole  thing's  a  lark!" 

"Well,  you  really  had  it  coming,  you 
know." 

"No,  I  don't  know.  I  never  did  under¬ 
stand  what  this  was  all  about." 

"Really!"  Her  eyes  flashed  blue  fire. 
"You  don't  remember  an  innocent  little 
party  in  one  of  the  dorm  rooms  earlier 
this  year?  So  we  had  a  little  marijuana. 
What  did  that  hurt?  No  reason  for  you  to 
call  the  police.  I  almost  got  suspended 
over  that.  If  I  hadn't  known  how  to  get 
around  Mr.  Derekson,  I  would  have. 
Well,  now  we're  even."  Her  grin  was 
almost  diabolical.  "More  than  even." 

"That's  ridiculous  to  assume  I  was  the 
one  who  called  the  police  just  because 
I  happened  to  be  visiting  friends  across 
the  hall  at  the  time!" 

"Oh,  I've  got  more  evidence  than 
that,"  she  said  sweetly.  "Just  before  our 
little  party  broke  up,  you  were  over¬ 
heard  to  say,  'Well,  I  really  did  it  this 
time!  This  could  even  make  the  Colle- 
giateV  " 

"You  dope!  I  was  talking  about  my 
test  grade  in  Biology.  I  was  kidding!  It 
was  the  first  time  I  got  above  a  B+." 

"I  don't  believe  you."  Shana  engaged 
in  one  of  her  pretty  pouts  she  was  so 
famous  for.  She  sighed  elaborately.  "Oh, 
well,  you're  forgiven.  The  joke's  gone  far 
enough.  You  won't  get  arrested;  I'll  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  an  alibi." 

"Then  you'll  go  with  me  right  now? 
We'll  explain  this  whole  mess  to  the 
police..."  I  realized  that  she'd  also  be 
providing  herself  with  an  alibi,  but  I  was 
desperate  enough  to  make  the  compro¬ 
mise. 

"Sure.  We'll  do  that.  But  first,  let's  go 
to  my  place;  have  a  couple  of  cokes, 
okay?" 


What  the  heck?  I  shrugged.  This  thing 
would  be  over  soon.  That  was  all  I  cared 
about. 

Shana  could  not  only  afford  to  live  off 
campus,  but  she  could  do  it  elegantly. 
We  entered  the  back  way,  through  the 
patio.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
fence,  which  in  turn  was  surrounded  by 
foliage. 

The  two  of  them  stood  aside  and 
allowed  me  to  enter  first.  That,  alone, 
should  have  put  me  on  my  guard.  As  it 
was,  I  had  very  little  time  to  admire  the 
sumptuousness  of  Shana's  living  quar¬ 
ters.  A  blow  to  my  head  sent  me  sprawl¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  moment,  I  heard  a 
distant  scream  and  something  that 
sounded  like  a  gunshot. 

I'll  never  know  how  long  I  lay  there. 
But  when  my  mind  began  functioning 
again,  I  could  only  marvel  at  my  own 
gullibility.  How  could  I  have  been  stupid 
enough  to  fall  for  Shana's  con  game 
once  again! 

My  first  attempt  to  rise  was  a  dismal 
failure.  There  were  several  miniature 
men  inside  my  head  with  mallets,  and 
they  swung  them  every  time  I  moved. 
My  right  hand  was  wrapped  around 
something  black,  cold  and  repulsive.  I 
looked  at  the  hateful  gun  with  revulsion. 
With  all  the  strength  I  could  muster,  I 
flung  it  across  the  room.  It  landed  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  pile  of  rags  in  a 
corner. 

As  my  eyes  began  to  focus  more 
clearly,  I  saw  that  the  apparition  was 
apparently  a  human  being  lying  quite 
still.  There  was  a  ghastly  red  stain  on  the 
front  of  it  that  spread  across  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  carpet. 

Staggering  to  my  feet,  I  grasped  the 
door  frame  for  support.  My  head 
throbbed  unceasingly,  but  I  forced  my¬ 
self  to  see  if  there  was  anything  I  could 
do  to  help  the  unfortunate  being  on  the 
floor. 

I  only  got  close  enough  to  see  it  was 
Tab,  and  then  I  screamed.  After  the  first 
wave  of  shock  hit  me  like  a  cold  shower, 

I  felt  a  numbing  pity.  I  didn't  like  him,  but 
he  didn't  deserve  this. 

Though  I  awoke  with  the  gun  in  my 
hand,  I  knew  I  hadn't  fired  a  shot.  But  to 
Shana's  convoluted  way  of  thinking,  I 
was  supposed  to  feel  guilty. 


Well,  I  wasn't  having  any  of  it.  I  was 
getting  out  of  there  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
I  could.  With  trembling  legs  and  my 
head  threatening  to  explode  with  every 
step,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  exit.  It  was 
panic  time.  All  that  was  important  was  to 
put  distance  between  myself  and  what¬ 
ever  had  happened  back  there. 

Fingerprints!  I  was  on  the  street  be¬ 
fore  I  thought  about  that.  My  finger¬ 
prints  were  all  over  that  gun.  Shana  had 
me  exactly  where  she  wanted  me— in  a 
frame  too  tight.  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  leaned  against  a  tree.  The  too-tight 
frame.  How  could  I  escape  these  cutesy 
plots  of  Shana's?  They  just  kept  getting 
more  and  more  complicated.  I  always 
did  exactly  what  she  expected.  I  reacted 
in  panic.  I  ran. 

Enough!  This  time  I  wouldn't  run. 
Whatever  the  consequences.  This  time  I 
would  do  the  unpredictable.  Still  some¬ 
what  wobbly,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
nearest  neighbors,  and,  trying  not  to 
frighten  them  unduly,  asked  to  use  their 
phone. 

I  called  the  police  and  Mrs.  Appleby. 
If  this  thing  turned  out  the  way  it  prob¬ 
ably  would,  I  would  need  her  support. 

They  came,  all  of  them,  quietly  and 
without  fanfare.  I  was  waiting  half  a 
block  away.  I  would  not  go  back  inside 
alone.  As  we  approached  the  patio  gate, 
we  heard  sounds  of  laughter.  "I'll  bet 
she's  still  running,"  said  a  voice  I  knew  to 
be  that  of  the  man  I  had  supposedly 
killed.  His  hearty  laughter  was  joined  in 
by  his  two  companions. 

I  unlatched  the  gate  and  let  myself  in. 
Three  people  looked  up  in  surprise,  their 
mouths  forming  circles  of  disbelief.  Shana 
had  been  bending  over  a  low  flame.  She 
had  some  powdery  stuff  on  a  teaspoon. 
There  were  syringes  lying  about. 

It  was  obvious  they  had  been  clown¬ 
ing  it  up.  Shana  was  wearing  a  red  wig, 
slightly  askew. 

The  police  looked  a  little  somber  as 
they  stepped  forward  and  took  charge. 
But  I  don't  think  they  were  in  the  least 
disappointed  that  they  found  no  body. 

Once  again,  I  heard  those  hateful 
words:  "You  have  the  right  to  remain 
silent..."  but  this  time  my  reaction  was  to 
fall  against  Mrs.  Appleby  in  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter.  Shana  silent?  Lotsa  luck. 

A.  Mart  lives  in  Hutchinson ,  Kansas. 
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Dead  Said  the  Lady 


How  About  This? 


Skipping 

Remembered  rope 
Backward  into  the  past 
I  leap  days,  moons,  circles  of  the  sun. 
Times  turn  beneath  my  shoes. 

I  touch  myself, 

And  turn. 

—Ruth  Berman 
Minneapolis ,  Minnesota 


Feeding  the  Fires  of  Failure 

From  the  day  he  struggles 
To  make  his  first  complete  thought 
A  boy  is  told  so  many  times, 

"Keep  quiet,  son. 

Don't  bother  me  now. 

Go  play  for  a  while." 

How  often  is  he  shown  in  school 
That  school  isn't  always  a  place  to  learn, 
But  far  too  often  a  place  to  be  silenced 
Where  he  is  punished  for  thinking... 
Taught  cruel  lessons  for  being  himself. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  writer. 

I  want  to  be  an  astronaut. 

One  day,  I'll  be  President." 

"Be  practical,  son. 

Don't  be  a  dreamer. 

Learn  a  trade.. .Make  a  living." 

So  a  young  Hemingway 

Or  a  Neil  Armstrong 

Or  a  John  Kennedy 

Is  taught  to  be  satisfied 

Being  less  than  the  best  he  can  be. 

Spending  forty  years  in  a  factory 
He  becomes  complacent 
And  apathetic 
And  brain-atrophied 
And  old. 

-David  J.  Dal  Santo 
Hammond,  Indiana 


February  Moon 

A  slip  of  moon 
lazing  in  the  western  sky, 

slender  fellow 
lying  on  his  back, 
his  feet  drawn  up, 
arms  stretched  and  bent 
to  make  a  crescent 
in  repose. 

If  I  could  reach  that  far 
I'd  give  a  nudge 
to  send  him  gently  rocking 
back  and  forth. 

—Helen  May-Wing 
Hammond,  Indiana 

A  no.  2  pencil 
A  legal-size  pad 
An  egg-yolk  sunny-side  up 
Bright  ribbons  in  tow-head  hair 
School  buses  in  caravan  at  7  a.m. 

A  flashing  caution  signal 

A  cat's  glowing  eyes 

Sliced  lemons  in  lemonade 

Baskets  filled  with  Golden  Delicious  apples 

Sun  filtering  through  autumn  leaves  on  a  poplar 

Ripened  sweet  corn  on  the  cob 

Butter  melting 

—Christine  Kraus 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 

Maggie's  Dream 

Lost  within  her  many  facets 
she  struggles  inside 
forsaken  and  alone 
with  no  place  to  hide 

She  wanders  through  the  seasons  of  her  life 
with  eyes  open  wide,  heart  shut  tight 

Leaving  herself,  sold  a  little  short 
lost  in  a  storm 
no  light,  no  port 

she  wanders  through  the  enigma  of  her  means 
lost  within  Maggie's  Dream... 

—Sara  L.  Holt 
Nipomo,  California 


I  have  heard  people  say 
there  is  no  secret. 

That  today  is  much  like 

yesterday  and  tomorrow 
—or  even  more  so. 

But  I  don't  understand 

their  talk,  for  surely, 
each  smile  differs  from  its  neighbor 
and  each  touch  is  a  hope. 

—Miles  Richardson 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


The  Color  Yellow 
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Transformation  of  an  Insignificant  Child 


In  Your  Eyes 


A  bus  with  a  two-headed  dog  on  its  side 
Stopped  for  my  mother  and  me. 

A  soldier  held  me  in  his  lap.  My  nose  bled. 

In  a  narrow  room  of  a  tall  building  i  went  up  In  a  big  motor-chair. 
An  old  man  said,  "See  the  table?  How  many  tables 
do  you  see?" 

"Two." 

"Now  with  your  fingers  show  me  where  the  legs  are." 
i  did. 

In  a  room  of  mirrors,  he  placed  the  wire-rimmed 


Classes 
on  my  nose. 

In  the  wall  i  saw  a  door, 
only  One. 
i  laughed. 

My  new  friend  held  me  in  his  lap  and  gave  me  fifty  cents. 
Waiting  for  the  bus, 

Two  soldiers 

tossed  Me  back  and  forth, 
i  squealed. 

And  Mama  patted  my  hand. 

—Pat  Lambert 
Wichita ,  Kansas 

Question  in  Cafe:  Portugal 

Within  a  small,  dim  cafe 
in  Lisbon, 

safe  from  intermittent  rain, 
we  take  our  evening  meal 
slowly, 

large  pink  Portuguese  shrimp, 
dark  Muscatel  wine 
served  in  thin  green  glasses, 
helados  con  frutas; 
a  specialty. 

Our  quiet  meal 
is  finished. 

Suddenly  the  desperate, 
angry  question 
that  you  suggest 
regarding  my  loyalty 
threatens  our  easy  mood, 
disturbs, 

lingers  between  us 
curiously 

within  the  flickering  light; 
uneasy  shadows. 

—William  Beyer 
Belvidere,  Illinois 


In  your  eyes 
there's  a  turnkey. 

In  your  eyes 
there's  a  word. 

There's  a  word 

that  holds  me 
up  to  the  light 

and  peers  through  me 
like  an  egg. 

In  your  eyes 
there's  a  forest 

and  the  trees 
have  twisted  roots. 

And  there's  a  word 
that  suspends  me 

from  a  thin  white  web 
I  dangle 
I  spin. 

In  your  eyes 
there's  a  sacrament. 

In  your  eyes 
there's  closed  book. 

And  there's  a  word 
shuffled  carefully  between 
the  gilt-edged  pages 
crushed 

like  a  prom  rose. 

—Veronica  Jean 
Lyons ,  Illinois 


The  Fight 

You  try  so  hard,  my  love, 

To  adjust  to  your  new-found  life. 

But  you  fight  with  velvet-covered  gloves 
The  demons  that  confront  you. 

You  try  so  hard,  my  love, 

That  it  scares  me. 

I'm  fearful  that  you  will  give  up, 

Let  the  darkness  encompass  you, 

And  settle  for  the  comforts 
Of  your  old  life. 

And  that  will  leave  me 
To  fight  the  demons 
Alone. 

— D.  Christopher  Mauch 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Louise  M.  Smith 
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Facing  Page:  Illustration  by  Mary  Smith  Chant 

is  of  a  ceramic  tile  from  the  hallway 
of  Porter  Hall  before  its  renovation. 


The  Walk  Into  Nothing 


The  walk  into  nothing 
is  here 
as  our 

hearts  of  joy 
and  happiness 
disappear 
and  hatred 
and  jealousy 
fill 

the  heart 

and 

kill 

the  love 
in  us  all. 

—Joshua  Santana,  Grade  6 
P.5.  I6K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


My  Dog  Buddy 

Buddy 

short,  chubby 
growing,  barking,  running 
loving,  playful,  sleepy,  trusting 
friend 

—Carl  Scaletty,  Grade  5 
Holy  Trinity  School 
Lenexa,  Kansas 


I  Am 


I  am  a  mystery  waiting  to  be  solved 
I  wonder  why  the  sky  is  blue 
I  hear  ghosts  howling 
1  see  the  sun  smiling 
1  want  a  house  in  the  wilderness 
I  am  a  mystery  waiting  to  be  solved 

I  pretend  to  soar  the  sky 
I  feel  the  soft  touch  of  God 
I  touch  the  stars  above 

I  worry  when  tears  fall  from  my  mother's  eyes 
1  cry  when  I'm  hurting  deep  inside 
I  am  a  mystery  waiting  to  be  solved 

I  understand  what  others  feel 

I  sav  thanks  to  God 

1  dream  about  a  wonderful  land 

I  try  to  do  my  best 

I  hope  my  dreams  come  true 

I  am  a  mystery  waiting  to  be  solved 

—Christina  Barber,  Grade  8 
Griffith  Junior  High  School 
Griffith,  Indiana 
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Baseball 


Baseball,  the  game, 

The  players  and  the  fame. 

Baseball,  the  crowds  and  the  fans, 

A  game  made  for  a  man. 

Baseball,  the  players  and  the  team, 
Their  love  for  it  shines  like  a  sunbeam. 
Baseball,  the  outs  and  the  hits. 

You  have  to  love  it,  even  just  a  little  bit. 
Baseball,  the  best,  the  tradition, 

Even  for  the  worst  team  in  the  division. 

— Zachrey  McConnell,  Grade  7 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Drew  Hoskins, 
Age  12,  University  School, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


L.A.  Dodgers  Win 

As  Darryl  Strawberry  swings  the  bat 

The  crowd  is  cheering  with  their  L.A.  Hats 

Going,  Going,  Gone 

Hit  so  hard  it  cut  the  lawn 

On  a  beautiful  day  with  sun 

The  L.A.  Dodgers  won. 

—Jeff  Kark,  Grade  7 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting,  Indiana 


ONE  on  ONE 

ONE  on  ONE 

And  the  game  is  tied 

One  shot,  unless  he  blocks, 

Dribble  left, 

Dribble  right, 

Oh,  how  graceful  I  was, 

I  came  in  like  a  jet, 

And  SWOOOOSH  went  the  net! 

The  spectators  went  wild, 

And  happily  I  grew  a  smile 
The  game  was  awful  fun, 

But  I  was  even  more  content, 

Because  I  won. 

My  opponent  and  I  had  a  handshake— 

Then  my  mother  shook  me  awake! 

— Nyansanu  Johnson,  Age  13 
Emerson  VPA  School 
Cary,  Indiana 
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The  Deepest  Truth 


The  Deepest  Truth 
is  hidden  in  the  mind 
calling  you,  haunting  you,  saying 
"Let  me  out!" 

"LET  ME  OUT!" 

The  Voice  gets  Louder 
"LET  ME  OUT!" 

"Oh  Why?" 

Screamed  the  Woman 
"Why  shall  I? 

So  I  may  see  my 
SAD 

Life,  and  all  my 

Broken  Dreams?" 

—Ismael  Torres,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Day  shrinks  into  night 
as  I  stand,  lonely,  watching  the 
fiery  sun  blazing,  shrinking  into 
a  single  orange  spot 
on  the  horizon. 

Finally,  it  erupts  into 
pinks  and  yellows  and  reds— 
and  then  it  is  night. 

All  is  dark, 

the  moon  slips  in  and  out  of  a  blanket  of  fog 
like  a  child  unable  to  sleep  on  a  winter's  night. 
The  wind  cries  out  for  rest. 

—Jesse  Anne  Arnold 
Monthello  High  School 
Denver,  Colorado 


Child  of  Hate 

Child  of  hate 

you  did  nothing  wrong 

but  being  born 

that  is  what  your  mother  says 

she  hates  you 

and  wishes  you  got  lost 

but  underneath  her  pain 

her  heart  is  missing 

the  love  she  needed 

when  she  was  a  child 

but  I  am  telling  you 

she  loves  so  much 

but  she  hides  the  love 

so  you  can  feel  the  pain 

—Gina  Rivera,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Illustration  by  Lee  Anna  Barber,  Age  17 
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Illustration  by  Lee  Anna  Barber, 
done  in  1988,  at  age  14. 


Illustration  by  Lee  Anna  Barber, 
done  in  1986,  at  age  12 


Far  Out  There 

Far  out, 
somewhere, 

I  know  my 
mother  is  there. 

She's  probably 
wondering  where 
I  am,  thinking 
about  what  she  did. 

But  one  day, 
my  foster  mother 
told  me 
they  found 
my  real  mother 
and  I  was  happy. 

But,  she  said, 
my  real  mother 
didn't  want  me 
or  love  me: 

So 

I  guess 
I  was  wrong 
about  her 
thinking 
about  me. 

—Cynthia  Rodriguez,  Grade  6 
PS.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


WAR  MEMORIES 

by 

Christine  Miller 


M 


y  name  is  Christine  Miller.  I  was 
once  in  a  war.  I  can't  say  it  much  more 
dramatic  than  that.  If  I  was  to  tell  you 
how  I  felt  about  it  I  would  tell  you  it  was 
the  most  terrible  experience  I  have  ever 
had.  I  was  scared  to  death  and  I  will 
never  forget  it.  I  really  wish  there  didn't 
have  to  be  wars  because  people  don't 
know  this,  but  the  girls  and  guys  that  do 
the  actual  fighting  never  forget  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

It  all  began  when  I  was  wanting  to 
earn  a  little  extra  money.  I  had  gone  to 
college  for  about  three  years  and  1  was 
exactly  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  old. 
I  worked  at  a  little  cafe  on  the  corner  of 
my  block  part-time.  I  worked  about  five 
hours  a  week.  Anyway,  I  had  this  idea 
about  signing  up  a  four-year  contract  in 
the  Army  Reserves.  This  way  I  could  earn 
extra  money  and  not  have  to  spend  all 
my  time  in  the  Army.  I  told  my  parents 
about  it.  They  thought  it  was  a  great 
idea! 

Two  months  later,  I  had  been  working 
in  the  Reserves  about  one  week  a 
month— actually,  it  was  fun!  Then  one 
day  I  heard  on  the  news  that  Saddam 
Hussein  had  invaded  a  country,  Kuwait, 
which  is  in  the  Middle  East.  At  first,  I 
thought  we  were  not  in  the  war,  then  a 
couple  of  months  later,  I  saw  again  that 
we  had  made  war  on  Iraq  and  Saddam 
Hussein.  "Well,  at  least  I  don't  have  to 
go!"  I  thought  to  myself.  Then  my  mom 
called  me  and  said,  "Christine!  Did  you 
hear  the  news?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "why?" 

"Because,"  she  started  to  cry,  "you 
could  be  called  to  fight!" 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  Mom!"  I  said.  "I'm 


sure  I  won't  have  to!" 

But  I  was  wrong.  The  next  day  I  got  a 
letter  that  said  I  had  to  go  to  Georgia  for 
six  weeks  of  training.  After  that,  I  would 
be  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia:  TO  FIGHT  IN 
THE  WAR. 

I  called  my  mom  and  dad.  I  told  them 
I  had  to  go  and  fight.  My  mom  couldn't 
talk  to  me  because  she  was  so  upset. 
Finally,  my  dad  just  said,  "We'll  be  pray¬ 
ing  for  you,  honey."  That  day  I  just  sat 
around  on  the  couch.  I  didn't  eat.  Finally, 
around  5:45  p.m.  my  mom  called  to  say 
goodbye.  She  said  she  would  pray  for 
me  very  hard.  Then  I  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  knew  I  wasn't 
dreaming.  I  would  have  to  leave  on 
Thursday.  Today  was  Monday. 

That  morning  I  drank  two  pots  of 
coffee.  Then  I  went  to  the  bathroom  and 
took  a  shower  and  washed  my  face 
about  six  times.  When  I  got  dressed,  I 
felt  very  woken  up  and  clean,  but  I  was 
not  yet  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
going  to  fight  in  a  war!  Finally,  I  started 
packing. 

My  mom  came  overabout  1 1 :00  a.m. 
to  help  me  clean  and  pack.  It  took  us 
exactly  three  days  to  clean  and  pack  my 
things.  On  Thursday,  I  boarded  the  9:00 
a.m.  train.  As  I  sat  there,  I  began  to 
worry.  As  I  worried,  a  girl  who  looked 
about  eighteen  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Are  you  going  to  the  Army,  too?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  reluctantly. 

"So  am  I!  Hey,  wanna  go  together?" 

"Why?"  I  said.  "Who  are  you?" 

"Name's  Kristy.  I  didn't  mean  to  startle 
you,  but  there  are  no  other  girls  around!" 

"Oh,  fine,  sit  down,  Kristy." 

I  was  kind  of  glad  to  see  someone 


who  was  a  female  like  me. 

Finally,  the  next  day,  I  woke  up  to  find 
Kristy  shaking  me.  "It's  time  to  get  up 
now!"  she  said.  "We've  got  to  get  off  the 
train!" 

I  got  up  and  collected  my  baggage. 
Then  I  looked  at  Kristy  and  smiled.  She 
was  sweet.  We  had  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  to  each  other  last  night  on  the 
train  until  I  fell  asleep. 

I  had  the  feeling  we  could  be  good 
friends. 

Finally,  we  got  to  the  base.  But  we 
were  still  only  in  Georgia.  Kristy  and  I 
bunked  together. 

The  six  weeks  of  training  went 
smoothly.  It  was  a  lot  of  work,  but  I 
found  that  Kristy  was  a  very  good  ath¬ 
lete.  She  could  run  fast  and  had  powerful 
arms  and  legs. 

The  six  weeks  ended.  Kristy  and  I 
were  in  tip-top  shape. 

We  were  leaving  for  Saudi  Arabia  the 
next  day. 

The  trip  was  long  and  tiresome,  but 
finally  we  reached  the  base.  I  was  so 
relieved:  I  thought  the  whole  time  that  I 
was  going  to  be  blown  up  (or  our  plane, 
for  that  matter)  by  terrorists. 

When  we  reached  our  base,  Kristy 
and  I  unpacked.  Someone  came  to  our 
door  and  told  us  that  we  had  to  go  to  the 
mess  hall.  When  we  finished  our  dinner 
we  all  went  to  bed. 

Over  the  next  eleven  weeks  we 
trained,  trained,  and  trained.  Then  the 
time  came  for  us  to  fight. 

(I  have  to  skip  the  next  part.) 

We  had  been  fighting  for  five  days 
now.  It  was  5:00  p.m.  and  getting  dark. 

Kristy  and  I  were  side  by  side  behind 
a  barrier.  I  was  scared  to  death.  I  could 
tell  that  she  was  scared,  too. 

Over  the  months,  Kristy  and  I  had 
come  to  be  best  friends. 

Suddenly,  Kristy  screamed  a  scream  I 
will  never  forget.  She  clutched  her  chest 
and  fell  to  her  side.  I  leaned  over  beside 
her,  protected  by  the  barrier.  Here  we 
were,  not  even  in  the  front  lines,  and  my 
best  friend  was  shot! 

"What  happened?"  I  screamed  above 


the  shooting. 

"I'm  dying,"  Kristy  whispered. 

I  read  her  lips  because  I  couldn't  hear 
her.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes.  I  knew 
that  my  best  friend  was  dead. 

Two  men  came  over  with  cameras 
and  pads  of  paper.  Then  they  started 
asking  me  questions.  I  hit  one  of  them 
square  in  the  nose.  Then  I  took  the  other 
one's  camera  and  smashed  it  with  my 
gun.  They  left  in  a  hurry. 

I  laid  down  beside  Kristy  and  squeezed 
my  eyes  shut,  hoping  to  drown  out  the 
shooting.  But  I  could  still  hear  all  the 
sounds. 

Finally,  a  man  came  and  carried  me 
away  with  Kristy  (he  had  help). 

I  was  brought  to  a  hospital  and  was 
well  taken  care  of.  Later,  I  learned  that 
Kristy  had  been  the  first  one  to  die  for 
our  country.  That  made  me  more  sad 
than  proud. 

I  was  told  I  could  go  home  for  some 
reason.  I  won't  go  through  all  the  details 
on  my  trip  home,  but  I  will  say  that  I  was 
devastated. 

When  I  got  home,  a  huge  party  was 
waiting  for  me.  I  told  my  mom  I  just 
wanted  to  go  home,  but  she  insisted  that 
I  stay. 

Finally,  I  just  left  the  party.  I  knew  my 
mom  would  be  hurt.  But  I  couldn't  stand 
just  being  there.  I  had  to  go  home,  so 
that's  what  I  did.  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking, 
staring,  and  crying.  I  kept  seeing  a  flash¬ 
back  of  Kristy  screaming  and  falling  over. 
It  hurt  a  lot  and  I  never  wanted  to  get  up 
and  leave  again. 

Afterawhile,  though,  I  gotupandhad 
some  crackers.  Then  I  noticed  that  I  was 
very  hungry.  I  needed  to  go  shopping.  So 
I  just  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  car, 
noticing  I  hadn't  even  brought  my  keys. 
I  went  and  got  them. 

When  I  got  home  from  the  store,  I  had 
bought  $240.00  worth  of  groceries. 

Now  that  I  had  gotten  home,  I  wanted 
life  to  go  on  as  usual.  But  in  some  ways, 
I  also  wanted  everybody  to  know  that 
Kristy  had  died  and  that  she  was  my  best 
friend. 

That  night,  my  mom  and  dad  came 


over.  I  first  thought  they  were  angry. 
Then  I  saw  the  familiar  knowing  look  in 
their  eyes.  So  we  just  sat  there.  Everyone 
was  silent. 

Then  my  mom  said,  "I'm  sorry.  I  should 
have  known  how  you  would  feel  after 
fighting  in  a  war." 

"I  lost  my  best  friend,  Mom!" 

"I  understand,  honey.  I  didn't  realize 
that  you  would  be  that  upset  when  you 
came  home!  I  really  am  sorry." 

"I  know,  Mom.  It's  okay." 

"Who  is  this  best  friend  you're  talking 
about?"  questioned  my  dad. 

"Well,  I  met  this  girl  on  my  trip  there..." 
and  I  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
friendship.  As  I  went  along,  I  started  to 
cry  hysterically.  My  mom  cried,  too,  but 
not  as  bad. 

Finally,  I  just  went  over  and  hugged 
my  parents.  We  did  this  for  over  an  hour. 
After  we  stopped,  I  suggested  that  we 
have  my  brother  and  sisters  and  have 
dinner  at  my  apartment. 

My  mom  said  that  was  a  great  idea. 

Soon,  everyone  was  over  and  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  I  tried  to  keep  the 
conversation  centered  around  what  had 
happened  recently  at  home.  But  finally, 
after  about  two  hours,  the  dreaded  ques¬ 
tions  came.  They  would  ask  me  a  ques¬ 
tion  like,  "Did  anybody's  head  get  blown 
off  near  you?"  or  "Were  you  happy  to 
kill  an  Iraqi  guy?  After  all,  they're  bad 
people." 

Finally,  I  said,  "I  think  it's  time  to  clean 
up  now!" 

Everyone  said,  "Oh,  my.  It's  time  to 
go  home!"  And  they  all  hustled  out. 

I  was  alone  in  my  apartment.  I  broke 
down  crying  again.  This  time  it  was  really 
bad.  I  cried  for  hours.  My  body  might 
have  been  in  tip-top  shape,  but  my  mind 
sure  wasn't! 

I  don't  think  I  will  ever  be  the  same 
again,  and  I  sure  will  never  ever  forget 
Kristy. 


C.  Miller,  Grade  5,  lives  in  Highland, 
Indiana  and  attends  South  ridge  School. 
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Have  We  Met? 


Tornadoes 

Howling,  yowling,  a  whirlwind  of  fear. 

As  it  spins  past  destroying  everything  in  its  path. 

Leaving  nothing  standing  but  the  ruins  of  what  once  was. 

— Shennah  Caperton,  Grade  6 
Mandarin  Middle  School 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


Everyday,  as  you  awake 
You  walk  to  the 
Image  in  the  Mirror  and  ask 

"Have  We  Met?" 

As  you  begin  to  see  who  you  are, 
"Hmmm,"  you  think,  and  ask  again 
"Are  you  Sure  we've  Met?" 

And  say  it  again,  "Are  you  sure  we  have? 

I  would  like  to  know." 

And  as  you  go  through  the  day,  you  say  it 
Again 

"Who  was  that?" 

Thinking  of  the  Person  who  was  there. 

—Ismael  Torres,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


As  I  was  walking  home  yesterday 
A  surprising  thought  came  my  way. 

The  shock  was  so  startling  that  I  yelled, 

"Hey!" 

I  realized  I  didn't  get  you  anything 
For  Valentine's  Day! 

I  couldn't  decide  what  to  get  that  was  right, 

So  I  went  to  my  brother  in  spite 

Of  my  better  judgement,  which  proved  to  be  true. 

He  had  no  idea  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

I  sat  long  and  hard  pondering  the  thought, 

And  decided  that  going  to  daddy  would  be 
My  best  shot. 

When  I  saw  what  he  got  you,  I  couldn't 
Believe  my  eyes. 

But  sorry,  I  can't  tell  you,  it's  a  surprise. 

I  was  about  to  give  up  totally 

When  a  sudden  brain  storm  came  to  me. 

I  could  write  my  thoughts  down  on  a  card. 

You'd  be  sure  to  like  it, 

And  it  wouldn't  be  hard. 

So  here  it  is,  simple  and  plain 
And  although  it  may  be  kind  of  plain 
Here's  what  it  all  adds  up  to  say— 

I  wish  you  a  Happy  Valentine's  Day! 


—Bonnie  Abercrombie,  Grade  5 
Elliott  School 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Tyler  Devine, 
Age  13.  University  School, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


Pink 


Pink  is  like  a  peacock,  that  flaps 
its  wings  way  up  in  the  sky. 

Pink  is  like  a  world  of  brightness, 
that  shines  throughout  the  night. 

Pink  is  a  color  of  fun 

and  I  wish  it  was  the  color  of  the  sun. 


Pink  makes  you  feel  free. 

It's  an  awful  pretty  color  to  me!! 

— Kyana  L.  Peterson,  Age  12 
Emerson  VPA  School 
Cary,  Indiana 


The  warm  autumn  air  is  slowly  chilling 

as  leaves  fall  more  rapidly,  and  the 

crisp  fall  air 

is  replaced  with 

a  bitter  wind, 

whipping  around  my  face 

stinging  cold,  constricting  my  throat, 

gasping  for  a  breath 

of  icy  winter  air. 


The  pale  blue  sky  is  soon  white 

then  a  deathly  grey. 

Castles  of  snow  softly  enveloping  the  once  cheery,  colored  flowers 
until  they  are  smothered  to  the  point  of 
exhausted  death. 

Majestic,  sparkling  is  the  ice, 
like  a  new  land 

and  I  try  to  find  my  home,  even  a  spark  of  color; 
there  is  nothing  to  see  for  miles 
but  the  snow. 

—Jesse  Anne  Arnold 
Monthello  High  School 
Denver,  Colorado 


Haiku 

The  crabapple  tree 
Is  so  lovely  in  the  spring 
With  flowers  so  pink 
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— Brandie  Malerich,  Grade  3 
/.  W.  Riley  Elementary  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Reem  Faress,  Age  1 1 
University  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Sarah  Anderson,  Age  12, 
University  School,  Bloomington,  Indiana 


Stars 

Tickle  the  sky  with  their 
Afterglow  of 
Radiant 
Shine 


—Angelina  Miles,  Grade  7 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Haiku 


Cats  are  very  nice 
They  are  playful  and  pretty 
Cats  are  lovable. 


—Brian  Edens,  Grade  3 
).W.  Riley  Elementary  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Mitch  Crider, 
Age  12,  University  School, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 


sadness  seeking  one's  heart 


as  the  light  reflects  on 

her  eyes,  you  begin  to 
see  her  inner  soul 

weeping,  feel  the 
sadness  of  her  heart 


—Christie  Edwards,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Hunters 

Killing  everything  in  sight, 

Each  hunter  creates  an  evil  plight, 
Mother  Nature's  law  does  say, 

Big  versus  little,  that's  the  way. 

But  it  doesn't  mean  that  man  should  kill 
Just  for  a  little,  personal  thrill. 
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—Robert  Daniel  Yamtich,  Grade  5 
Elliott  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


a  sad  thought 

I  lay  on  my  bed 
with  a  teddy  bear 
in  my  hand  looking 
out  my  window  with 
crying  eyes. 


A  Frightened  Girl 

The  frightened  girl 
is  in  her 

room  with  a  gun 
Because  she  has 
been  angry 
for  years. 

—Jose  Perez,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


Different  Kids 

She  wakes  up  in  the  morning  and 
all  that  she  hears  is  the  water 
boiling  for  her  mother's  coffee. 

She  takes  a  shower  and  brushes 
her  teeth,  and  then  goes  to  the 
kitchen  to  eat.  She  puts  on  a 
dress  and  different  matching 
socks  to  go  to  school.  But  when 
she  gets  there  everyone  calls  her 
a  fool.  She  tries  to  ignore  it, 
but  sooner  or  later  out  from  her 
eyes  come  tears,  tears  of  sadness 
and  tears  of  difference.  Everyday 
when  she  comes  home  from  school, 
in  her  big  blue-green  eyes,  are 
tears.  She  throws  herself  in  the 
bed  and  lies  there  weeping  through 
the  night. 

—Christine  Lopez,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


—Nicole  Hernandez,  Grade  6 
P.S.  16K 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
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THE  SAD  SKI-GOO 


f 

Once,  in  a  jungle,  lived  an 

This  was  a  problem  to  the  Ski- 

animal  like  a  Rhino  with  big, 

goo  because  he  had  no  friends. 

dull  teeth  called  a  Ski-goo. 

All  of  the  animals  that  saw  his 

All  of  the  animals  in  the  jungle  feared  him. 

teeth  ran  away. 

He  tried  to  hide  his  face,  but 
it  never  worked  like  when  he 
tried  to  put  on  a  mask.  His 
horn  and  teeth  ripped  through. 


"I  just  want  a  friend,"  he 
cried  as  he  leaned  up  against  a 
tree.  "Everyone  is  scared  of 
me  because  of  my  big  teeth!" 
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When  the  Ski-goo  leaned  against 
the  tree,  he  shook  a  little 
bird  out  of  a  tree. 


The  bird  was  too  young  to  fly, 
so  it  bumped  off  the  Ski-goo’s 
head. 


The  bird  popped  its  head  out  of 
the  bushes.  It  told  the  Ski- 
goo,  "You  saved  my  life!  I  am 
your  friend  forever!" 

The  Ski-goo  said,  "Your  friend? 

I  am  your  friend?" 


The  bird  said,  "Yes,  I  will 
be  your  friend!" 


And  so  the  bird  and  the  Ski-goo 
were  very  happy. 

That  ends  the  tale  of  the  Sad 
Ski-goo. 


THE  END 
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Sad  Story 

I  stand  here  and  glare  out  the  window  of  the  big  glass  door, 
Knowing  I  won't  see  my  brother  Dean  anymore. 

I  hear  a  gunshot  loud  and  clear, 

That  makes  a  loud  ring  in  my  ears. 

That  sound  reminds  me  of  the  night, 

When  Dean  and  Tago  got  into  a  fight. 

Tago  pulled  a  "sawed-off"  out  of  his  coat, 

And  one  minute  later,  Dean  got  smoked. 

At  the  time  I  was  watching  T.V.  at  home. 

We  got  a  ring  and  Mama  picked  up  the  phone. 

In  30  seconds  Mama  dropped  the  phone  and  fell  to  her  knees. 
She  whispered  a  frightening  prayer  of  "Oh,  God,  please!" 
Then  she  yelled,  "Oh,  Lord,  why?" 

She  put  her  head  down  and  started  to  cry. 

I  was  frozen  ice  cold  and  a  cold  chill  ran  up  my  spine, 

As  I  heard  my  mother  scream,  holler  and  beg  and  whine. 

I  ran  to  where  Mama  was  and  picked  up  the  phone. 

I  listened  to  a  man  tell  me  my  brother  Dean  was  gone. 

My  mother  calmed  down  and  later  the  next  day,  we  went 
to  the  police  station. 

All  the  cop  had  to  say  was  that  it  was  another  black 
teenage  situation. 

It  was  like  she  didn't  care  about  the  problems  that  we  had. 

It  was  just  another  story  about  how  life  can  be  so  sad. 


—Carol  Payne,  Age  12 
Emerson  VPA  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Louise  M.  Smith 


I  Thought  I  Could  Beat  Mike  Tyson 


I  had  been  training  all  week, 
and  was  feeling  quite  strong, 
but  my  strength  all  faded, 
at  the  sound  of  the  gong. 

Staring  me  in  the  face, 

Mike  Tyson's  messed-up  teeth, 

"You're  dead  meat!!!" 

His  voice  seemed  to  squeak. 

The  ref  said,  "FIGHT!!!" 
and  before  I  knew, 
my  head  started  to  spin 
and  the  birdies  flew. 

I've  just  been  hit, 

said  the  back  of  my  mind, 

but  I  got  right  up 

before  the  ref  counted  nine. 


I  threw  a  punch, 
and  he  started  to  chuckle. 
That  punch  didn't  get 
beyond  his  buckle. 


So  I  just  fainted 

like  an  ice  cube  in  heat, 

as  my  manager  shouted, 

"Mike  you  can  surely  beat!" 

With  that  inspiring  word, 

I  glanced  at  the  ref, 
he  was  only  on  four— 

I  had  six  seconds  left. 

After  two  more  counts, 

I  went  up  with  a  jump 
but  as  soon  as  I  got  up, 

I  went  down  with  a  thump! 

When  the  ref  said,  "T.K.O ." 
on  earth,  I  felt 
I  was  the  smallest  person. 

That's  what  I  get 

for  thinking  I  could  beat  Mike  Tyson! 

—Lori  Peterson,  Crade  7 
Emerson  VPA  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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CANTEEN  DINING  SERVICES 

~i=as  assess  sasaas  asaas  c-tass  aasac  aasas  ssasa  ssss:  sssss  arsas  ssss  tssag  aa  aag  .aaaa  saga  sss=s  assss  as  as 


We're  here  for  all  your  food  service  needs 


Cafeteria  Hours 


Monday  through  Thursday  7:30  am  till  6:00  pm 
Friday  7:30  am  till  2:00  pm 


Catering  Services  Available 


Every  day  from  7:00  am  till  11:00  pm 


Small  gatherings  and  LARGE  gatherings 


We  create  cakes 
for  all  occasions,  including 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  farewells 


Phone  989-2629 


CANTEEN 


kiilLSIL^tLILBIL^ZS s  e  r  y  e  __  v o  u  ! 


SSShcmk  QfPou, 
Q&kplarkJ 


for  again  presenting  the  literary 
and  creative  best  of  the 
brightest  young  minds  in 
the  &alumet  (Region 


((Keep  up  the  great  work! 


East  Chicago  Mayor 
Robert  A.  Pastrick 


Higher  Rate  CDs  at 


Bank  of  Highland 

Daily  Compounding  on  CDs  less  than  $100,000 


972-7324 

Rates  -  838-5000 


II  Bank  of  Highland 

w  MEMBER  FDIC 
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=  JAMES  KROL  D.D.S. 

Quality  Family  Dental  Care  With  Your  Comfort  as  a  Priority 
Lincolnwood  Center  •  2833  Lincoln  •  Highland,  IN 
One  Light  South  of  Highway  Ave.  on  Kennedy  Ave. 

972-0220 


NANCY  McCANN  -  Pres. 
SARA  SWEENEY  -  Editor 


Love  Designers  Writers'  Club 

Publishers  of  RENDEZVOUS 
A  Monthly  Review  of  Historical 
and  Contemporary  Romance  Novels 

1507  Burnham  Ave. 
(708)  862-9797  Calumet  City,  IL 60409 


PUC 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
SALUTES  THE  ARTS 

Congratulations  SKYLARK  for 
another  exciting  showcase 
for  discriminating  readers. 


READERS  CHOICE 


"the  man  who  does 

NOT  READ  GOOD 
BOOKS  HAS  NO 
ADVANTAGE  OVER 
THE  MAN  WHO 
GAN  T  READ  THEM." 

-MARK  TWAIN 


SMARTEN  UP.  READ  A  BOOK.  EXPLORE  OUR  FREE  BOOK  PROGRAM  NOW. 


PURDUE 

UNIVERSITY-  CALUMET 

CAMPUS  SHOP 

SFLC  Building  •  21 9/844-1 081 


BOOKCLUB 

IT  ’S  EASY  TO 
GET  A  FREE  BOOK! 


1.  GET  YOUR  BOOKCLUB 
CARD  AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 

2.  GET  YOUR  BOOK 
CLUB  CARD  UPDATED 

After  every  book  purchase 
(except  textbooks)  have 
our  cashier  enter  the 
price  you  paid  for  each 
book  on  the  card's  back. 

3.  GET  READY  FORA 

FREE  BOOK 

After  your  10th  entry,  the 
cashier  will  figure  the 
average  purchase  price. 
Apply  that  average 
purchase  to  your  next 
(non-textbook)  book 
purchase. 

4.  ENJOY! 

Unused  credit  may  be 
carried  over  to  your  next 
card.  Validated  cards 
may  be  accumulated. 
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TURBO  WASH 


SELF  SERVICE  CAR  WASH 

All  for  Only 


We  offer: 

•  Spot  Free  Rinse 

•  Incredible  Foamy  Brush 

•  Westley’s  Magic  Tire  Cleaner 

•  Blue  Coral  Wax 

•  Fresh  Rinse  Water 

•  Super  High  Pressure  Soap 

4  Touchless 
Automatic  Bays 

•  Under  Carriage 

•  1  Pre-Soak  Cycle 

•  1  Soap  Cycle 

•  2  High  Pressure  Rinse  Cycles 

•  1  Spot  Free  Rinse  Cycle 


OPEN  24  HOURS  -  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  WE  WELCOME  VANS* 


9611  INDIANAPOLIS  BLVD.,  HIGHLAND,  IN 

(Directly  Behind  OIL  EXPRESS ®  ) 
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ENGINEERS  TURNING  IDEAS  INTO  REALITY 


Project  Development 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Structural 

Civil 

Controls 

Automation 


Machine  Design 
Environmental 
OSHA  Compliance 


PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANTS 
2345  -  167th  Street,  Hammond,  Indiana  46323 
(219)  844-7030  •  (312)  374-2511 
FAX*  (219)844-4217 
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